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FLETCHER WERSTER, ESQ. 
SURVEYOR OF BOSTON. 

The accompanying portrait was drawn ex- 
pressly for us by Mr. Homer from a fine :photo- 
graph recently taken by Mr. S. Masury of this 
city. Fletcher Webster, the only surviving child 
of Daniel Webster,was born in Portsmouth, N.H. 
July 23, 1813. His father having removed 
to this city when the subject of our sketch was 
but four years of age, his education was com- 
menced in Boston and its vicinity. He was 
fitted for college at the Public Latin School, and 
graduated at Harvard University in 1833. 
Among his classmates were Professors Bowen 
and Lovering, Rev. Doctor Ellis, Dr. Wyman, 
distinguished as an anatomist, and Charles A. 
Welch and Wm. Dehon, Esqrs., eminent law- 
yers. Mr. Webster’s popularity and position 
may be inferred from the fact that he was chosen 
to deliver the class valedictory oration. He com- 
menced the study of law at Hopkinton with the 
late S. B. Walcott, and afterwards studied a year 
in the office of C. B. Curtis, Esq., 
and was admitted to the bar in 
1836: In that year he married 
Miss Caroline S., daughter of the 
late Hon. Stephen White, and at 
once removed to Detroit. After 
ee | a year here, he removed to 


quence of having large interests in 
landin that State. Here he resided 
four years, entering fully into the 
spirit of western life, and snatching 
time from his business engage- 
ments, to engage in field-sports, for 
which he had inherited a taste from 
his father, with the keenest zest. 
He was an active and popular 
member of a sporting club formed 
for the purpose of deer and wolf 
hunting, and distinguished himself 
as a bold rider and crack shot. 
Bidding farewell to the west, where 
he had become very popular, he 
went to Washington in 1841, and 
was appointed chief clerk of the 
State Department, an office which 
he filled with ability for two years. 
His father, in dedicating the fourth 
volume of his works to him, as 
“his only surviving child, and the 
object of his affections and hopes,” 
states that several important State 
papers issued in the name of the 
elder Webster, were written by his 
son. General Cushing, at the re- 
cent Webster celebration in this 
city, took oceasion to compliment 
Mr. Fletcher Webster, as the author 
of the first published essays on the 
abolition of the Sound Dues, a sub- 
ject which he treated with marked 
ability and influence. Mr. Web- 
ster accompanied Mr. Cushing to 
China, as secretary of the mission, 
and, on his return to this country, 
embodied the knowledge he had 
acquired of the Celestial Empire 
and its people in a series of lectures, 
which he ddivered with great suc- 
cess in New York city, Albany, 
Boston, and the principal towns of 
New York and the New England 
States. In 1847, two years after 
his return from China, he was 
elected to the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, as a representative from 
Boston. During the session, Mr. 
Webster made a very able and elo- 
quent speech in support of the res- 
olution appropriating $20,000 in 
aid of the Massachusetts regiment 
raised for service in the Mexican 
war, he, with two other gentlemen, 
being the only members of his 
party who sustained the measure. 

n reply to the objection of a mem- 
ber that the proposed grant was un- 
constitutional, Mr Webster said :— 
“To grant this aid can only be un- 
constitutional upon the ground that 
the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts is not part of the United 
States. If, to defend the United 
States, be not to defend Massachu- 
setts—if this Commonwealth be not 
interested in that defence, and her 
safety and security the same with 
that of the Union, then I admit it 
is unconstitutional to give this 


twenty thousand dollars to these volunteers about 
to fight the battles of the Union. But if Mas- 
sachusetts is a part of the Union, if to defend the 
whole be to defend every part, if to defend the 
Union be to defend Massachusetts, if when the 
one is at war the other is at war, and necessarily 
so, then, sir, itis not unconstitutional. The gen- 
tleman further tells us that when needy persons 
come to us as applicants, we have a right to look 
to the object for which the charity is asked, that 
need itself furnished us no ground for relief— 
that if that were so, he could bring out here a 
thousand men worse off than these volunteers. 
The passage which he quotes from the constitu- 
tion in support of this sentiment, tells us, if it 
tells us anything in connection with this matter, 
to give this relief —it tells us that public charity, 
humanity and generous sentiment, should be en- 
couraged among mankind Sir, we do not ask 
who or what are those who come to us in distress 
—our asylums, and alms-houses, and hospitals, 
which cover the summits of the hills all over the 
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State, are open equally to all, citizens, strangers 
and foreigners. ‘The law has ever recognized 
this claim. The Creator enacted the law when 
first he set our beating hearts in motion; every 
nation, civilized and savage. has re-enacted it— 
our statute books are full of it. And when we 
give thus liberally to all of whatever condition, 
freely, and without consideration or return, shall 
we shut down the flood-gates of our charity when 
our own fellow citizens, about to fight in 
a foreign war, and in behalf of the country, when 
Massachusetts freemen, our neighbors and 
friends, come before us and ask us for some small 
supplies, some scanty clothing, to eke out what 
they have, enough to save them from the ceriain 
death which awaits them if they go to fight in a 
strange country and a deadly climate, insuffi- 
ciently provided as they are? Sir, I was pained 
hy, while I admired, the able and brilliant speech 
of the gentleman. I felt, sir, as he was endeav- 
oring to prove that these men were not militia of 
the State, and therefdre not entitled to our aid, 
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that he was arguing the clothes off the backs of a 
thousand poor fellows. Sir, with one nice distinc- 
tion, I saw them lose a blanket, a second robbed 
them of a coat, and a third left them bar€foot.” 
The sentiments, the reasoning and language of 
this speech are worthy the son of Daniel Web- 
ster. We must make room for the closing sen- 
tences of this stirring address :—‘‘ The gentleman 
from Salem tells us that if we pass this resolve, 
we must unwrite our history, tear down our 
monuments. Well, sir, tear them down—who 
cares for a pile of stones? Monuments are noth- 
ing. Sink Concord and Lexington to the centre 
of the earth, will these places be forgotten? 
* * * Sir, great deeds, heroic actions, noble 
virtues, live in better monuments than those of 
granite or marble —the hearts of men, those liv- 
ing, beating hearts, which to all time, without 
interruption or cessation, shall perpetuate the 
fame and the renown of the great and good. 
Massachusetts needs no monuments. Her his- 
tory, and her fame, and her glory need none. 
Let us do nothing to cloud or ob- 
scure it. Let us never perform an 
act which shali need argument or 
rhetoric to justify it, but which 
shall at once, at first, forever, every- 
where, commend itself to the best 
feelings of the heart, to every im- 
pulse of generosity and humanity, 
to ail noble and patriotic senti- 
ments.”” The previous year, Mr. 
Webster had delivered the 4th of 
before the municipal 
authorities of Boston at the city 
celebration. It is an eloquent and 
patriotic production. On the death 
of General McNiel, Survéyor of the 

ort of Boston in 1850, General 

aylor conferred the vacant office 
on Mr. Webster, and ea the expi- 
ration of kis commission, he was 
re-appointed by President Pierce, 
and is now serving a third term by 
appointment of President Buchan- 
an. Qn each occasion his appoint- 
ment has been unanimously con- 
firmed by the Senate without refer- 
ence. In connection with this 
office, we should mention an inci- 
dent highly creditable to and char- 
acteristic of Mr. Webster. Under 
the administration of General Tay- 
lor, Gen. McNiel’s commission was 
about to expire, it was rumored 
that Mr. Webster was an applicant 
for the office, and designed to sup- 
plant the old veteran. So soon as 
this report came to Mr. Webster’s 
knowledge, he waited on General 
MeNiel, and assured him that there 
was not the slightest foundation for 
the story. ‘I had rather,” said Mr. 
Webster, “ get my living as a day 
laborer than owe it to the removal 
of an old soldier who had shed his 
blood in his country’s service.” 
He moreover assured the General 
that his father’s and his owu influ- 
ence should be used to obtain a 
re-appointment, in case General 
Taylor entertained any idea of 
making a change in the office. 
With these assurances, General 
MeNiel started for Washington, but 
died a few days after his arrival. 
General Taylor had, we believe, re- 
appointed him on the very day of 
his death. The President imme- 
diately appointed Mr. Webster to 
the vacancy thus occurring. In 
1855 Mr. Webster edited an ed- 
ition of his father’s Correspondénce, 
a valuable and interesting work. 
With a turn also for lighter liter- 
ature, he has written and published, 
anonymously, however, a number 
of humorous poems. Mr. Webster 
is an influential member of the dem- 
ocratic party, and during the last 
presidential campaign canvassed 
Pennsylvania and New Hampshire 
for Mr Buchanan. He has all the 
qualities of a popular campaign 
speaker. The features of Mr. — 
Webster strongly remind one of his 
father. In stature, however, he is 
of the medium height, tho 
strongly built. He is now in the 
prime of manhood, and in‘erits a 
vigorous constitution. 
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Three Nights with the Wreckers, 


BY G. S. CAMPANA. 


NIGHT THE FIRST. 


Twiticnut was fast settling on a remote and 
unfrequented sea-beach, where the strong arm of 
the law was seldom known to reach. Human 
eye has seldom looked upon a more desolate 
scene. Its only redeeming point was a certain 
degree of sublimity, resulting from the very ex- 
cessiveness of its dreary monotony. With the 
exception of a few scattered sand-hills, as far as 
the eye could reach extended a low, sandy shore, 
without a single object to break the dismal same- 
ness of the view. 

Even on the landward side the same flat, sandy 
plain stretched away to the horizon’s utmost 
verge, while a few stunted pines here and there 
alone disturbed the unvarying level. It was the 
oceanjg vast expanse, without any of the ever- 
changing phases which give interest to its far- 
reaching uniformity. 

On this wild sea-beach stood two human be- 
ings, of an aspect by no means out of keeping 
with the scene. One was a tall, stalwart, mid- 
die-aged man, with a strongly-marked, weather- 
beaten face, on which many a stormy passion had 
left its impress. He was conversing with a fe- 
male, wrapped in a large crimson shawl, whose 
face was almost as dark and fierce as his own, 
though it exhibited traces of what must once 
have been beauty of no ordinary character. Her 
language and manner were both supe-ior to her 
dress and general appearance, and denoted that 
good-breeding and refinement had not always 
been strangers to her. 

“ Mark Hazel,” said she, while her dark eyes 
glared fiercely upon her companion, “I have 
suffered cold, and hunger, and sickness, and 
every ill that human tigers can inflict upon the 
dear brothers and sisters of the race who happen 
to have no money wherewith to purchase their 
forbearance. But all these evils, ten times told 
and ten times doubled, would be but'a drop to 
an ocean compared with the deadly injuries 
which you have inflicted upon me.” 

At these words the man raised a heavily-loaded 
club, which he habitually carried, and advanced 
towards the speaker with dark, lowering brows 
and threatening gestures. 

“ Ay,” continued the woman, with a bitter 
laugh, “strike, kick, cuff, abuse and torment me. 
Women were made for nothing else. Such little 
attentions from the hands of their lords and 
masters are nothing more than what they have 
to expect, and well have you taught me to know 
it.” 

Hazel would undoubtedly have followed up 
his threats by just such acts as those she had 
ironically invoked, but at that moment there ran 
up to them a beautiful child, a boy, between two 
and three years of age, the wrecker’s only off- 
spring, and the one thing on earth which he 
dearly loved ; and he who feared not man, nor 
God, nor devil, was afraid to act out his brutish 
purpose in the presence of this little child. 


“Ha! ha!” langhed the reckless woman, “ can 
it be pos ible that you think it too early for him 
to commence his apprenticeship to the devil ? 
Never mind ; he’ll soon make up for lost time 
when he does begin. He will have such an ad- 
mirable example set him. Satan has no such 
schoolmaster as Mark Hazel. All pandemo- 
nium could not furnish his equal in the de- 
lightful occupation of ‘teaching the young idea 
how to shoot’ murderous fire arms, and training 
up a boy for the gallows. Ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha!” 

Mark Hazel scowled like an angry demon, 
and with all his force hurled at the woman’s head 
the deadly bludgeon with which he had betore 
threatened her. She stooped nimbly to avoid it, 
or it would probably have killed her. 

Again she broke forth with that bitter, sarcas- 
tic laugh, a miserable mockery of mirth. Then 
drawing herself up to her full height, and shak- 
ing her long, bony forefinger at the wrecker, she 
said, solemnly and impressively : 

“On that woful day when I first had the mis- 
fortune to know you, I was as innocent as that 
little child. I was the pride of my fond parenty’ 
hearts—a beloved and loving daughter, in a 
cheerful, happy home. You crossed my path, 
your foul touch polluted me—and my father 
drove me forth, with his heavy curse upon me, 
on the very day that I broke my mother’s heart. 
Instead of receiving and protecting me, as you 
had sworn before high heaven to do, you spurned 
me with bitter taunts and foul-mouthed impreca- 


tions, and I became a disgrace to my sex and an 
outcast from humanity. And yet, at the very 
moment that you were meditating this awful 
deed, this infamous soul-murder, you swore upon 
your bended knees that you loved me better than 
life itself! And so now you pretend to love that 
child. But if he does not prove himself a fiend 
before he is old enough to be a man, it will not 
be his father’s precept or example that will pre- 
vent him. 

“Now hear me, Mark Hazel. I have little 
cause to love that boy, whose mother usurped the 
place that should have been mine, but there is 
still enough of the woman in my heart to make 
me pity the son of such a father. I know—God 
help me!—that Iam half crazed with sin, and 
sorrow, and suffering, but I utter only the solemn 
truth when I say to you that a voice beyond the 
grave, to which I am fast hastening, declares to 
me this night that if you dare to attempt to make 
that poor boy as wicked as yourself, a retribution 
will overtake you, so terrible that it will freeze 
even your guilt-hardened soul with horror from 
which the very torments of despair would seem 
a desirable refuge. 

“I know I have not long to live, and they say 
that when death is near, a corner of that dark 
veil which covers the future is sometimes lifted. 
Heed my warning then, Mark Hazel, or the bit- 
terest curse of the soul you have ruined shall 
cleave to your sin-burdened heart until it shall 
have ceased to beat forever.” 

The tall, striking form, with the fierce, dark, 
gipsey-like face and bearing, and its wild, weird 
look in the fast thickening twilight, was one by 
which many a stout spirit would have been ap- 
palled. But fear was a strahger to the wrecker's 
soul, and humble as was his station now—the re- 
ward of guilt and virtual outlawry—his educa- 
tion and intelligence made him impervious to 
the superstitious misgivings which haunted most 
of his companions. It was anger alone which 
distorted his features and gave token of the de- 
moniacal fury that raged within his breast. 


With two or three tiger-like bounds he re- 
gained his club, whirled it round his bead, and 
as the woman turned to flee, struck her fairly on 
the temple with the full force of his gizantic 
strength. Blood and brains stained the «lub as 
he withdrew it, and his hapless victim fell to the 
earth without a struggle. With a smile of sav- 
age triumph the murderer seized the warm corpse 
and bearing it to the water's edge hurled it far 
out into the boiling surf, where the ebbing tide 
soon bore it away into the thick darkness which 
fell like a vast pall over the sea. All external 
traces of the deed were thus speedily effaced, but 
there was already a record made above which all 
the oceans on earth could never wash away. As 
Mark turned from the water, he felt his very 
heart shrink within him from the clear blue eyes 
of his beautiful boy. And then it was that the 
iron first entered his soul, and he felt what it 
was to be a murderer. 


NIGHT THE SECOND. 


Some fourteen years had passed away, and 
night was again falling upon that desolate coast. 
It had been a wild, stormy evening, and as it 
grew darker the gale still increased, and the sea 
bird’s shriek as he strove in vain to stem the fury 
of the blast, the moaning of the wind, the thun- 
ders of the surf, all fell more and more dismally 
upon the ear. 

Mark Hazel, the wrecker, with six or eight of 
his lawless companions, stood upon a sand-hill, 
at the extreme seaward verge of a low-lying 
headland. They were watching a heavily laden 
barque in the offing, which was evidently in dis- 
tress. She was laboring terribly in a raging sea, 
and had fired several signal guns, which, on that 
God-forsaken coast, could only bring down the 
vultures which were waiting eagerly for their 
prey. 

The object of these men was plainly indica- 
ted by a huge lantern, furnished with large re- 
flectors, all ready to be hoisted to the top of a 
mast planted on the hillock, with the view of de- 
coying the vessel upon a sunken reef, where she 
must inevitably go to pieces. 

The savage-looking group seemed to be wait- 
ing for some one, and their lowering brows and 
frequent oaths showed that they were anything 
but patient waiters. At length there appeared 
in the distance, in the direction in which the men 
were gazing, a slender figure advancing along the 
beach. It was an unusually handsome boy, of 
some fifteen or sixteen years of age, the only 
child of Mark Hazel, whom he loved in his own 


way with all the fervor of his impassioned na- 
ture. All the kindly feelings of which he was 
capable were concentrated upon the lad, and he 
displayed from time to time a sort of fierce ten- 
derness, such as a tiger might entertain for his 
savage offspring. And yet this parental love had 
in no wise changed the wrecker’s nature. He re- 
mained, as he had long been, more reckless and 
cruel as he was more firm and courageous than 
any of his wild and lawless companions 

“So, my young gentleman,” cried Hazel, with 
an oath, “it has pleased you to come at last, has 
it? We ought to be very thankful though, I 
suppose, that you have kept us waiting only half 
an hour or thereabouts. What have you been 
about all this time, sir ?”’ 

“Indeed, sir,” replied the boy, “I came as 
soon asever I got your message. I was not at 
home when John first came.” 

“ And where were you, pray ?” 

“Twas at Mr. Ross’s. I promised him last 
Sunday that I would go to-day.” 

“May the deuce take Mr. Ross and all his 
tribe, and that infernal Sunday-school into the 
bargain! That’s what has made such a pu- 
ling, whining, psalm-singing milk-sop of you. 
Before you went to that cursed school you had 
some spirit in you; but now you have not got 
pluck enough to drown a kitten. You ought to 
have petticoats on. I don’t know what ever in- 
duced me to make such an egregious ass of my- 
self as to permit you to go there at first. But I 
have always been idiot enough to let you do as 
you pleased. Now, however, I am determined 
that you shall do as J please. Itis high time 
that you were beginning to do something towards 
earning your own living. Iam resolved to see 
you make a beginning this very night, and on 
this very spot.” 

“ Father, you know that I have often begged 
you to allow me to go and do something for my- 
self, but you never would give your consent. If 
there was anything for me to do here, I am sure 
nothing would please me better than to do it.” 

“Very well, sir, ll take you at your word. 
I'll give you something to do here on the spot, 
and very easy work*too—a job you can finish in 
three minutes. It is merely to hoist that lantern.” 

Walter stood aghast. He could hardly believe 
that he had heard aright. His father had never 
before asked him to take any part in any of his 
lawless proceedings, and it had never once oc- 
curred to him to imagine that such a proposition 
could be made to him. Though rude, and 
rough, and wilful, passionate in the extreme, he 
had generally been kind to him, and had never 
positively ill-treated him. Walter felt that he 
loved him, and he could not conceive of the pos- 
sibility of his desiring to make a villain of him. 
The truth is, Mar& had expected objections on 
the boy’s part, and being loth to encounter them, 
had put the thing off from time to time, and had 
only come to the determination of forcing it 
upon him this evening in consequence of the 
jeers and sneers of his companions. Though 
greatly superior to them in mental qualifications, 
and particularly in early education, he neverthe- 
less dreaded their ridicule, at the same time that 
he heartily despised them. 

Another thing that induced Hazel to press the 
matter at once, was his dread of Mr. Ross and 
the Sunday-school. He knew that the boy was 
imbibing principles from these sources which 
might interfere with his plans if he allowed them 
to remain much longer uncounteracted. An out- 
law himself, he must either make his son one too 
or be wholly separated from him; and he was 
too selfish, too careless of the boy’s real interests, 
to hesitate a moment which alternative to choose. 
For these reasons he was resolved to force upon 
Walter his first lesson in iniquity that very night. 


“Well, boy,” he continued, “what are you 
staring at? Did you hear what I said?” 

“Yes, father, I heard you. But surely you 
cannot be serious. , father, you are not in car- 
nest, Iam sure you are not!” 

“You are sure of an infernal lie, then. You 
will find out before all’s over whether I am in 
earnest or not, I’ll promise you.” 

“OQ, father, I cennot, you know I cannot do 
what you ask me. It is impossible !” 

“ And why, pray ? Are you not strong enough 
to haul up afew pounds weight? Or are you 
afraid of soiling your dainty fingers?” 

“ Father, I bescech you do not require me to 
do this thing. Do not—O, do not do it!” 

“ And why not, pray ?” 

“ You know the reason very well, father. You 
know that I believe it to be wrong, wicked, crim- 
inal to do what you ask ; and you will not force 


me to do what I believe to be a crime; what I 
abhor from my inmost soul. You will not be so 
cruel, father.” 

“ We'll soon see that, my unfledged moralist. 
A pretty pass we have come to, when children 
sit in judgment upon their parents, say what they 
ought or ought not to do, and pronounce upon 
the morality of their actions. Is that the way 
the Sunday-school hypocrites teach you to prac- 
tise the fifth commandment? Didn't Ross tell 
me that you should be taught to obey your 
father ? Didn’t he say that it was one of the very 
first lessons the scholars learned ?” 

“And so it is, sir. Mr. Ross told the truth.” 

“Mr. Ross is an infernal liar, and I’ll break 
his head for him the very first time I catch him 
sneaking around this beach. I more than half 
suspect him to be a spy, and if I can prove it on 
him, he'll wish the evil one had him rather than 
Mark Hazel. They are all alike, though; they 
teach you to dis-obey your parents, to set your- 
selves up for judges of their conduct, and to 
stigmatize their actions as crimes, though they 
make their bread by them.” 

These last words produced an effect upon the 
boy which Mark could not understand. He re- 
coiled as if he had received a blow, and it was 
some minutes before he recovered his ordinary 
self-possession. At that moment, it had struck 
him for the first time that he himself was subsist- 
ing upon that “ bread ” of which his father spoke, 
and which he knew to be, in part, at least, the 
“wages of sin.” He resolved that instant that 
no such bread should ever pass his lips again. 
He was roused from his reflections by the voice 
of the wrecker, asking rudely what he was 
studying about. 

“Father,” said Walter, “ you cannot deceive 
yourself in this thing. No one knows better.than 
you do that no father has the right to force his 
child to do that which is contrary to the laws of 
both God and man, and which equally—” 

Silence, sir !”’ roared the wrecker. ‘I'll have 
no preaching here. ‘Take hold of that rope and 
hoist the lantern this instant !”” 

“ Father, I am ready to obey any lawful com- 
mand of yours at the peril of my life; but I can- 
not and will not commit this great sin.” 

“You'll do it, sir, sin or no sin. Who made 
you a judge? And suppose it is asin—suppose 
it is the worst of crimes, it is my affair, not yours. 
And you may be sure it wont trouble my con- 
science, so long as there is nobody but our own 
fellows here to see it.” 

“God is here to see it, father.” 

“ Haven’t I told you already that I'll have no 
preaching here? Hoist that lantern! Hoist it, 
I say, or by—” 

Passion choked the wrecker’s utterance. His 
face grew dark as midnight, and even the most 
hardened of his wicked companions shuddered 
at the sight. The most unmoved among them, 
apparently, was the boy. His resolution was 
taken, his course decided, and nothing now could 
move him. Calmly and solemnly he said : 

“Father, I would not do it if you were to beat 
me till I could not stand—not if I knew that you 
would strike me dead at your feet the next min- 
ute with that murderous club, and throw my 
dead body into the sea.” 

All eyes were turned upon the wrecker, for 
they all expected some horrible deed to follow ; 
but to the amazement of every one, the words 
had hardly left Walter’s mouth, when his father’s 
face grew suddenly so pale as to be almost livid, 
the loaded club fell from his hand, and he glared 
wildly upon the dark bosom of the ocean, as if 
he saw some hideous spectre rising there. This 
extraordinary emotion, however, was but mo- 
mentary. In a minute or two he regained his 
self-possession in a great measure, and with a 
powerful effort, steadying his nerves and voice, 
said : 

“ Walter Hazel, I ask you for the last time if 
you will hoist that lantern ?” 

The boy shook his head. 

“ Then you are no longer a son of mine. Be- 
gone, and never let me see your face again!” 
~ “ Farewell then, father,” said Walter, stretch- 
ing out his hand. 

The wrecker folded his arms, and turned an- 
grily from him. Walter sighed heavily, and 
then slowly walked away. 


NIGHT THE THIRD. 

Several more years had elapsed, and again it 
was night upon that desolate coast. The moon 
was almost full, but heavy clouds were driving 
across her disk, and giving her the appearance of 
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wading and struggling in a vapory ocean, which 
was really flying landward, impelled by a furious 
eastern gale. It was a terrible storm, long after- 
wards remembered on that coast, for the fearful 
havoc it made of life and property. 

The fatal lantern, “the devil’s own light- 
house,” as it had not inappropriately been 
termed, was burning brightly in its place, and its 
baleful glare had already lured to destruction a 
heavily-laden brig. But greatly to the disap- 
pointment of the lantern-lighters, the captain 
and crew had managed to get safely ashore, in a 
condition to claim what might be cast up from 
the wreck. They were thoroughly drenched, 
however, and almost frozen, and several of the 
wreckers had volunteered to convey them to a 
small village some miles inland, where their 
*wants could be supplied, and where they would 
be out of the way, at least fur the present. 


In the meantime, the majority of these am- 
phibious plunderers were busily at work, and 
many a valuable article had been transferred to 
hiding-places where the eyes of the owners could 
never penetrate, and which no police officer or 
magistrate had ever heard of. 

Wild beasts snarling and fighting over their 
prey, would fitly illustrate the conduct of these 
men as they wrangled for the spoils which fraud 
and crime had assisted to place within their reach. 
Whenever an article of value was seen approach- 
ing the shore, two, three or four men would in- 
stantly plunge in after it, and then almost inva- 
riably a fight would follow, the combatants being 
often up to their necks in water. 

While this sort of work was going on, Mark 
Hazel and two others returned from the village, 
to which they had been conveying the crew of 
the brig. All had been anxious to get these men 
out of the way, and Mark and the others had 
undertaken to remove them only upon condition 
that they should not thereby be deprived of an 
equal chance at the goods from the wreck. They 
soon saw that they had been deceived in this re- 
spect, and their anger thereat may be imagined. 
Brandishing his deadly bludgeon, Mark Hazel 
ran in among those who were tugging at the 
spoils, and murder might have been the result, if 
a new incident had not attracted their attention. 

Led on by the false beacon light, another vessel, 
a large ship, had doubled a neighboring head- 
land, and had just become visible in the moon- 
light. At the same instant that the wreckers 
caught sight of the v@el, those aboard of her 
became aware of their danger, and began to 
struggle for their lives with all the energy of that 
feeling which is almost but not quite despair. 

The wreckers looked on with an interest so in- 
tense, that it induced them to forget their quarrel 
and fix their whole attention upon the struggle 
before them, which was to terminate either in 
the safety of the vessel and their disappointment, 
or in its destruction and their criminal aggran- 
dizement. Such was the state of things ashore. 

On board the ship, all that stout hearis and 
skillful hands could do with sails, and ropes and 
helm, was done with lightning-like rapidity, but 
all to no purpose. That terrible lee shore no 
human power or skill could now avoid. Onward 
they were driven by the pitiless blast—the 
doomed ship and her hapless crew—deadly 
breakers roaring in front, and mountain billows 
thundering astern, while the storm lashed ocean 
howled on every side, like some mighty ogre 
hungering for its prey. 

Thus impelled by the united fury of winds 
and waves, the ship was hurled upon the sunken 
reef. Like an animated being she shudders with 
the mighty concussion, and groans and shrieks 
as her great timbers are rent asunder; and at 
the same instant a sharp, shrill cry of mortal 
agony, the death-cry.of the wretched crew, rose 

- clear and distinct above the turmoil of the ele- 
ments. And there was only time for that sin- 
gle ery, for the next minute ship and crew 
and cargo, in one indistinguishable mass, were 
engulfed in the watery abyss. 

Calmly, pitilessly, approvingly, the stony- 
hearted wreckers gazed at the terrible scene, and 
awaited the booty which the waves were sure to 
bring them. Among the first things cast ashore 
was a large water-tight trunk, which was seized 
and appropriated by Mark Ifazel and one of his 
companions, an especial crony of his. Other 
articles soon fullowed, and all became as busy as 
bees in the spring. Eager to examine their 
prize, Mark and his partner speedily forced open 
the trunk, and gratified cupidity sparkled in their 
eyes as they tore open numerous packages of the 
richest laces and of the most costly jewelry. 

While they were gloating over this valuable 


booty, and settling in a summary manner the 
laws pertaining to “ flotsam and jetsam,” the body 
of a man was thrown up upon the sand, almost 
at their feet ; but they went on with their eager 
examination, hardly deigning to glance at the 
body, and no more moved by its proximity than 
if it had been the carcass of a dog. 

Presently Hazel’s companion said: “ Mark, I 
believe that fellow is alive. I have scen him 
move two or three times. There—he moves 
now !” 

“Well,” replied Mark, with a tremendous 
oath, “ what the deuce is thatto me? You don’t 
expect me to help keep him alive, do you?” 

“T would a good deal rather help keep him 
dead,” rejuined the other, with a brutal laugh. 
“ But I say, Mark, that fellow looks like a pas- 
senger. Suppose he should turn out to be the 
man that owns this trank—how then ?” 

“What's that you say ?”’ 

“ T say, suppose that chap should be the owner 
of this here trunk? It is not at all unlikely.” 

“No, by Beelzebub, it is not!” cried Mark, 
and he scowled fearfully upon the shipwrecked 
man, who seemed to be recovering, and strug- 
gling to turn his face towards them.” 

“He hears us,” whispered the other. “ He 
will give us trouble, Mark, you may depend upon 
it.” 

“No, that he’ll never do !’’ shouted Mark, as 
he brought down his loaded club upon the 
stranger’s skull. The blow was a tremendous 
one. It crushed the bone to splinters, and a 
mixture of blood and brains and hair was stick- 
ing to the club as he raised it again. With 
another fearful oath, and a fiendish chuckle, he 
spurned the now lifeless carcass with his foot, 
and turned it over. . 

The moon was then shining brightly, and as 
the body rolled over, its rays fell full upon the 
upturned features of the dead. Mark saw them, 
and the nextinstant a wild, blood-curdling shriek 
awoke the echoes among the sand-hills, for more 
than a mile along the shore. 

It was his boby—his Walter—the only thing he 
had ever loved! A single glance at that pallid 
face had hurled reason from her throne forever, 
and left him a helpless, hopeless, gibbering 
maniac. 

The murdered woman’s curse had struck 
home, and her prediction and her vengeance 
were alike accomplished. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE SECOND CHOICE. 


BY W. H. BENNETT. 


“Estuer! beware how you throw from you 
a true heart. It may never happen a second 
time that you will have the opportunity to reject 
it.” 

“ And what if I do not ?” 

“ You will go through life bearing the remem- 
brance of your sin.” 

“My sin?” 

“Of your sin, Esther. If there is any sin, it 
is that of falsehood. False you have been to one 
who would have died for you.” 

As Arthur Hammond turned away from Mr. 
Maywood’s door that afternoon, Esther looked 
long after his retreating figure. When at length 
it was lost to her sight, she sighed deeply, and 
the tears fell in large drops from her eyes. 

“He says truly,” she repeated, passionately. 
“T shall bear the femembrance of my sin.” 

But a gay voice sounded from the hall, and a 
quick step came to the door, and the tears dried 
and the smile succeeded to the sigh. 

“Have you done it?” asked the voice. “Is 
that canting hypocrite gone, Esther ?” 

Fora momentevery feeling in Esther Maywood’s 
soul revolted from the being before her. But 
she had carved out her own future. Arthur Ham- 
mond had been peremptorily dismissed, his let- 
ters and gifts sent back, and she had promised to 
love a man who was not worthy to unloose his 
shoe latchet, and whose only advantage was that 
he was handsome. The marriage took place in 
a month ; show and style and all the pomps and 
vanities which Arnold Cavendish did not fail to 
introduce, supplying the place of trust and affec- 
tion. A splendid establishment was provided, 
and for awhile gaiety and pleasure ruled the day, 
and drowned the voice of conscience in the ear 
of the bride. 

Arthur Hammond was not the man to die of 
a broken heart because a woman had foolishly 
refused, or rather deceived him. He did not put 
himself in her way, but neither did he avoid her; 


and in consequence they often met. Esther 
could not fail to observe that while Arnold Cav- 
endish was often only tolerated in the best circles, 
Arthur was admired and sought for his intellee- 
tual endowments and superior intelligence. She 
saw how the men of intellect deferred to the 
youthful lawyer who had made his own distine- 
tion by his talent ; and how eagerly they listened 
to his opinion upor debated subjects, while her 
husband was unnoticed, save by the gay and yol- 
atile of the circle. 

It was in the midst of one of her own splendid 
parties that the crash, so long foreseen by others, 
came suddenly upon the unhappy bride. The 
rooms were blazing with light, the tables loaded 
with refreshments, the song and dance and gay 
laughter went round. Never was Esther more 
brilliant; never was her husband more smooth 
and bland in his vapid nothings. One of the 
clerks belonging to his counting-room called him 
from the room, and one of the visitors, a man 
high in commercial reputation, obeyed the beck- 
oning glance of the clerk’s eye, and followed him 
also. Esther was at the piano, with a crowd of 
admiring listeners about her. Mingling with the 
very tones of her voice, as it rose clear and dis- 
tinct upon the highest notes, a sound burst upon 
the startled ear that struck consternation to every 
heart. It was the sound of a pistol just over- 
head, in Mr. Cavendish’s own chamber. The 
clerk had announced to him the.exposure of a 
transaction in which he had been engaged, too 
dishonorable for him to bear the imputation, and 
he had rushed, uncalled, into a higher presence 
than that from which he, coward like, shrunk. 

From the long trance of horror which succeeded 
this night, Esther awoke to a sense of her condi- 
tion. A widow, poor, friendless—for the butterfly 
friends deserted her now—she had no resource 
but in herself. One there was, indeed, who 
would have gladly assisted her, but dared not. 
Arthur Hammond stood aloof in her hour of 
tribulation—not because he would not have re- 
joiced to come nearer, but because he would fain 
see how she bore the test of affliction and adver- 
sity. Every vestige of her splendid establish- 
ment disappeared under the rapacious grasp of 
creditors, who could not pardon her for her share 
of the extravagance that had been committed. 
Not one of her summer friends opened a door for 
her relief. Only one person came forward to 
offer her a temporary shelter, and that was a wo- 
man who had sewed for her since her marriage, 
and who had but the poor pittance which she re- 
ceived for her work. 

For several weeks after accepting this shelter, 
Esther shut herself in the small chamber, which 
was all that her humble friend could assign her, 
and gave way to sullen and obstinate grief. Miss 
Graves, her hostess, was an elderly, unmarried 
Scotch woman, to whom life had presented but 
few delights, and but little prosperity. Alone in 
the world, with no ties, she had passed a lonely 
and a weary life. She could not understand the 
listless, inactive way of taking trouble, that Es- 
ther was exhibiting, and she resolved to expos- 
tulate with her. One touch ot sympathy would 
have confirmed Esther in her despair; but the 
matter of fact way of treating it which Miss 
Graves adopted, was that alone that could reach 
the disorder. She was lying, bathed in tears, 
upon the bed, when the straightfurward woman, 
anxious to do good to her guest, entered the 
chamber. 

“It’s nae use to lie here greeting,” said she, as 
she bustled about the room, removing the candle- 
sticks, with their bits of melted tallow, and wip- 
ing away the dust from the little table. ‘‘ The 
Lord never gies afflictions without some purpose ; 
and gin we dinna receive them weel, we are sure 
to get mair. Now, Mrs. Cavendish, just get up 
frae your bed, like a sensible leddy as ye are, and 
come awa’ with me fora walk. It will do ye 
muckle good, Iam thinking. Noo be persuaded.” 

“0, Miss Graves, I am so miserable!” 

“Nae doubt, nae doubt; but fight against it, 
my, woman, and you will hae the victory.” 


Afier long urging, Esther consented to go 
down stairs, but no solicitation could induce her 
to go out. From her state of listlessness, she 
aroused only enough to offer assistance in the 
sewing which Miss Graves was obliged to per- 
form; but it was a great effort, and the work 
often shone with the tears that fell upon it. 

After she had been with Miss Graves a few 
weeks, she could not but perceive a great change 
in the quality of the fuod upon her table. From 
the simple and sometimes scanty cookery which 
the limited means of her hostess could supply, 
there was a marked change to the best and mort 


substantial ; while a number of comforts myste- 
riously found their way to her, which she was 
quite sure Miss Graves’s means could not have 
afforded. Her attention was roused, when abeau- 
tiful work-table, precisely like one that was her 
own, was placed in the corner of Miss Graves’s 
little parlor. A mark which she had once made 
inside the drawer, betrayed that it was really the 
same, 

She looked inquiringly at the old lady, but 
her stolid countenance gave no intelligence, and 
Esther had become too indifferent to externals, 
in her late abasement, to pursue the inquiry. One 
morning, soon afier, her own harp and guitar 
were found by her when she rose, and then she 
conceived the idea of making them subservient 
to her maintenance. She languidly asked Miss 
Graves if she could get her some pupils. 

“ Gang awa’ and get some yoursel’,” was the 
short and emphatic response. “Mair gude it 
will do ye, than for a puir seam-sewer than me.” 
And Esther, quickened by the abrupt answer, 
did actually put on the deep mourning bonnet 
and veil, although its hue struck a chill to her 
heart, and went out to leave her written cards at 
the bookstores and other places likely to receive 
applications. 

But where—in what room could she give her 
lessons? Miss Graves’s little parlor of eleven feet 
square, with that lady’s sewing baskets and pat- 
terns, and the little screen behind which she 
measured her customers for their linen, was no 
place. Her own bedroom was but a mere closet. 
But the harp so mysteriously brought, had disap- 
peared as mysteriously while she was gone after 
pupils, and Miss Graves beckoned her triumph- 
antly into a large room in which a door had been 
cut from the parlor ; a large back room, just pa- 
pered and painted, and fitted with music stands 
and music stools, and the harp itself standing 
beside a piano. 

“Who does all these things for me, Miss 
Graves ?” 

“T couldna tell if I would, and I wouldna if I 
could,” was the unsatisfactory answer. 

Miss Graves lived in quiie another part of the 
town from that once occupied by Mrs. Caven- 
dish. Esther’s pupils were therefore strangers, 
and she thought no one knew of her present 
abode who had known her in other days. Who 
then could be her friend in this quarter? Her 
father having died soon after her marriage, she 
had broken off all intercourse with any relations 
of her own—so that she could not attribute any- 
thing to that source. 

Wearied with conjecture, she abandoned all 
thought of finding out, after collecting quite a 
number of pupils, among whom she recognized 
two little girls belonging to her former neighbor- 
hood. With the proceeds of her labor she found 
pleasure in bestowing every comfort upon the 
poor little Scotch woman, who was now better 
off by far than before she had received her. 
“ Casting her bread upon the waters,” she found 
had brought a reward she had not anticipated. 


Occupation had brought back the roses to Es- 
ther’s cheek and the light to her eye, and a year 
had done more fur her mental and physical health 
than she could have believed ; and greatly to the 
delight and astonishment of Miss Graves, she 
began to show signs of a growing interest in life 
and its pursuits. 

The little woman had gone out one pleasant 
summer evening, and had left her guest sitting ia 
the little parlor by the window in the bright 
moonlight. If Esther had looked in the tell-tale 
face of Miss Graves, she would have read there 
that some secret was beneath those twinkling lit- 
tle eyes ; but on moonlight evenings Esther was 
always more than usually abstracted and self- 
contained, and she saw nothing, theught nothing, 
but to sit there alone and dream of the strange 
past. 

Suddenly a voice was in her ear, and a breath 
upon her cheek that she had heard and felt be- 
fore ; and amidst the tumult and confusion of 
her thoughts, she heard herself called by the long 
unused name of Esther. And he who spoke it 
was Arthur Hammond himself ! 

After a long, long explanation, Esther said, 
playfully : “So you have been trying me this 
year’s probation ?” 

“Trying you is hardly the word, Esther; but 
I will not find fault with you, call it what you 
may, since you have come out so nobly.” 

There was peace shining into the hearts of 
both, and when the little Scotch woman returned, 
she burst into mingled weeping and congratala- 
tion at the success of the little seheme in which 
she had so ably assisted. 
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EASTERN AND WESTERN HEMISPHERES. 
The beautiful engravings on the two pages 
now opened before our readers are from the pen- 
cil of Billings, and were engraved expressly for 
us. The design is the most graceful in concep- 
tion and execution that ever emanated from the 
fancy and hand of the distinguished artist, and 
we have republished them in consequence of an 
urgent and pressing demand which we can sup- 
ply in no other way, as every copy of the paper 
which originally contained it was exhausted 
months ago. Since then we have been constant- 
ly receiving letters from subscribers begging du- 
plicates for their friends, and have been urged on 
all hands to reprint this gem of art. This pres- 
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group sits Europe, personified as a female sov- 
ereign of exquisite and commanding loveliness. 
She occupies the most prominent position in the 
picture, as of right. In her hand is the sceptre, 
and on her head the crown of civilization. Ban- 
ners and trophies of arms surround her in token 
of her sovereignty. At the foot of the picture is 
a sketch illustrating the recent condition of a 
part of the old world—a state of war. On a 
plateau of land a group of allied officers are 
watching the issue of a military movement in 
the Crimea. On the right is an emblematical 
figure of Asia, beautiful as a favorite sultana, at- 
tired in rich barbaric finery, and seated in a car 
drawn by a lion and a tiger. Below this group 


it that enchantment which belongs ever to the re- 
mote in space and time. To us the history, the 
poetry and the legendary lore of Asia—the cra- 
dle of the race,—are blended together. We view 
the vast continent of Africa, the crowded area ot 
Europe, through the same parti-colored atmos- 
phere of mingled fact and fancy. We long to 
visit these strange lands—hoary with antiquity— 
the graves of so many nations—the battle-fields 
of so many races—the theatre of so many splen- 
did triumphs of art, of science, of statesmanship, 
—the cradle and the grave of glories innumerablé 
as the stars. This magical influence of the 
East is constantly exerting its attractive force 
upon us. Many of us obey an impulse myste- 


sure has finally overcome our reluctance, and we 
now lay before our readers the two pictures 
which, in England and France, are pronounced 
the best ever issued by the American press, and 
referred to as showing the surprising advance of 
the arts of design in America. They are alle- 
— and emblematical representations of the 

mispheres. In the centre of the first picture 
(the Eastern Hemisphere) we behold a group 
strongly characteristic of the gorgeous East. 
Here is the “‘ desert ship ”’—the camel, patiently 
bearing its burthen, and the stately and enormous 
elephant, with bis strange and brilliant ornamen- 


-tal appointments. The human figures in this 


group are effective. The Arab is the true type 
of his race; the mounted Circassian warrior is 
also a characteristic figure. Above the central 


THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 


is a Turk trenquilly smoking his narghillch,—a 
picture of the indolence and voluptuousness of 
the Oriental character. On the left side of the 
engraving a characteristic figure typifies Africa, 
while the huge ostrich and the character of the 
foliage serve further to localize the sketch. Be- 
low the Chinese figures, the pagoda, and the 
snake charmer, with his pet cobra, sufficiently in- 
dicate one of the most curious countries of the 
world. With what mingled emotions do we, the 
dwellers on the transatlantic shore, look on the 
Eastern hemisphere! Separated from its nearest 
point by a thousand leagues of ocean, we are apt 
to look on it less as an integral portion of the 
common heritege of humanity than as another 
world. It is, in common parlance, the old world 
— another planet, as it were. Its distance lends 


rious and uncontrollable. We take up our pil- 
grim staff and go thither. We wander through 
merry England, with something of a heme feel- 
ing awakened by the familiar tongue and the fa- 
miliar names of persons and — We pass 
into sunny France; we are hurried down the 
legendary Rhine ; we cross the Alps in the path 
of Hannibal and Napoleon; we worship the glo- 
ries of art in Rome the eternal, and in Florence 
the fair; we glide beneath ruined palaces, along 
the silent canals of the queen city of the Adri- 
atic; we revive our classic studies in the isles 
and on the mainland of Greece; we gaze upon 
the minarets of Stamboul the magnificent ; we 
float down the Nile, or mount the pyramids 
in Egypt; if very adventurous, we penetrate to 
the far Cathay. From these wanderings we come 


back enriched with many new ideas, with brighter 
conceptions of the characteristic features of the 
Eastern hemisphere ; but still the necessary ra- 
pidity of travel, allowing but an imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the lands we visit, leaves our 
early impressions but slightly disturbed. At 
home again, as the fresh daguerreotypes of men 
and things in the mind’s gallery become dim 
and dusky, we again look upon the Eastein hem- 
isphere as another world, and this in spite of the 
multiplied and continuous relations established 
of late between the great East and the great 
West. And even when the thought communi- 
cation is perfected, and we can send, in a few 
hours, our order to Meen Fun, in China, fora 


chest of Oolong, and on the same day receive 
the assurance of cur correspondent that the ar- 
ticle is on its way per Great Western Railroad 
freight train, which runs at fifty miles an hour in- 
cluding stoppages, and, reaching the western 
confmes of Europe, plunges into a submarine 
railway tunnel under the Atlantic, deliverin 

goods in Boston direct from China, we shall sti 

look upon the East as a sort of huge castle in 
the air. From the storied legendary East we 
tun to our own hemisphere, which Mr. Billings 
has illustrated in a design equally beautiful and 
characteristic. The principal figure in the pic- 
ture is that of Liberty, with the shield of our 
Union, and bearing the Phrygian cap—the sym- 
bol of independence—on her Tens. At her feet 
crouches an Indian, the type of that gallant but 
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fated race, the aborigines of the continent, who 
are sinking before the march of civilization, and 
predestined, it is feared, to total extinction before 
many years. Below the figure of Liberty, we 
have a sketch of the prairie, and a group of red 
men, as they appear when isolated from civiliza- 
tion, and devoted to war and the chase. In the 
lower right hand corner is a keel-boat loaded 
with produce and rowed by blacks. Higher up, 
a party of emigrants are unloading their house- 
hold goods. Above them, hardy pioneers are 
engaged in their war with the giants of the for- 
est; while, crowning these different groups, we 
behold a large and flourishing city, with steam- 
boats ploughing the waters it overlooks, amidst 


all the tokens of civilization and prosperity. On 
the other side of the figure of Liberty we behold 
the volcanoes which are so striking a feature in 
Mexico, a group of Mexicans, dashing cahalleros 
in their picturesque costume, and a mule train ; 
while an Esquimaux scene completes the illus- 
trative details of the spirited design. The Wes- 
tern Hemisphere—the “ newest birth of time ’”’— 
is now engaging, more fully, perhaps, than ever, 
the attention of the whole world. The long pe- 
ried during which it remained lost and unknown 
to the civilized world—its vast extent and bound- 
less natural wealth—the gigantic scale of its 
rivers, mountains, lakes, cataracts and forests— 
the romantic adventures attending its discovery 
and colonization—the rapid progress of civiliza- 
tion within its borders—the foundation and mar- 


vellous growth of a republic the greatest the 
world ever knew—the problems suggested by the 
condition and the monuments of its early abo- 
riginal inhabitants—its dazzling future, all these 
combine to render the history and fortunes of 
this hemisphere a study of the deepest interest. 
That the centre of civilization is destined to 
change from the east to the west is scarcely dis- 
puted. Civilization, starting from the extreme 
east, has moved westward with the march of 
time. The mightiest monarchies the old world 
ever knew have been numbered with the past. 
Of their gigantic monuments, the crumbling 
foundations are scarcely discernible. In Egypt 
alone the records of the past yet hint at the 


THE WESTERN HEMISPITERE, 


downfall of the short-lived Roman republic, the | 


failure of the constitutionalists in the German 
states, the treasonable overthrow of the French 
republic, the indigence that is eating into the 
heart of England herself, the practical rottenness 
of her governmental system,—as we view all 
these things, we are forced to admit that despot- 
ism is too strong for liberalism in the old world. 
It is then that we turn our eyes to the West—to 
our own hemisphere, and thank Heaven that we 
have a heritage so goodly. Were the whole pop- 


ulation of the Eastern hemisphere to be trans- | 


ferred to the Western, it would support them. 
Here are millions on millions of unpopulated 
acres in both North and South America, on 


w 


splendor and greatness which is forever banished | which the rank vegetation of nature might be re- 


from the banks of the Nile. 


And why is the | 


East now deluged with blood and wasted with | 


firet Because the frozen North again menaced 


to send forth its hordes over southern and west- | 


ern Europe, as the Visigoths and Huns had done 
before them in ages past, and hasten the decay of 
the decrepid states of Europe. When we look 
at the financial condition of the different Christian 
states of the old world, at the debts of their gov- 
ernments, at the misery and degradation of the 
masses, we are constrained to take a dark view 
of their future. We know that the spirit of lib- 
erty is there ; we witness its convulsive throes, 
but as we note the successive failures of the na- 
tions to achieve their independence—as we con- 
template such events as the fall of Hungary, the 


placed by the fruits and vegetables which sup- 
port life in man and animals. When we look at 
the extent and resources of this hemisphere, we 
shall find that much as has been done in certain 
localities, yet, on the whole, their development 
has just commenced. This remark applies more 
particularly to South America, which is a noble 
field for the action of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The whole of this part of the Western Hemis- 

here remains comparatively unproductive in the 
| oor of the feeble races who now partially oc- 
cupy it. With its broad rivers, its magnificent 
forests, its almost exhaustless soil, and its min- 
eral wealth, it is destined to become one of the 
most productive and wealthy quarters of the 
globe. The time will come when the states of 


South America will no longer be the battle- 
| ground for contending factions—when govern- 
ments, established on sound principles, will no 
| longer be administered by successful soldiers, 
| and when the means of education and improve- 
ment will be scattered broadcast. If the Span- 
ish race does not accomplish or reap the fruits of 
| this new order of things, it will be because it has 
its retributions as well as its crimes. The lust of 
gold and blood which characterized the Spaniard 
| in the days of his country’s greatness, is the he- 
reditary legacy of his descendants in whatever 
uarter of the globe they may be placed ; and if 
, the unhallowed fires of avarice and cruelty burn 
less feebly in them, it is because they are degen- 


erate in every respect, and have no more force in 


vice than in virtue. To the Anglo-Saxon alone, 
we believe, is reserved the triumph of civilizing 
and commanding the Western Hemisphere. Then 
will be seen on this shore of the Atlantic a civi- 
lization more complete and brilliant than the 
records of the old world ever delineated. We 
are notof those philosophers who believe in the 
growing degeneracy of the human race. We 
believe in the progress of humanity—slow in the 
past centuries, moving with dazzling rapidity in 
present. We believe, too, in the westward move- 
ment of empire, since we witness with our own 
eyes in our daily observations, the onward ten- 
dency in that direction. As civilization moves 


westward it will not be arrested by the Pacific, but 
change the destiny of the islands of that ocean. 
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THE YOUNG BRIDE. 


BY JENNIE LINDSEY. 


Amonce the many pleasant memories which 
sometimes come crowding upon my mind, is the 
image of one still very dear, though she has long 
since closed her eyes in that dreamless sleep that 
knows no waking. Yet she still lives among the 
pure—for such she wis, even here. If sorrows 
prepare the heart to more fully sympathize with 
others’ woes, then Aunt Mary’s must have been 
the heart to do so, for most thoroughly was her's 
schooled in the stern lessons of misfortune and 
suffering, yet how thoroughly I never knew until 
a few weeks after my marriage and my first at- 
tempt at housekeeping. 

It was but the second week of my married life 
that I received a letter from her, warm with con- 
gratulations and wishes for my future happiness, 
and in which she informed me that it would 
affurd her pleasure to comply with my request to 
spend a few weeks with me, and assist in my new 
household arrangements. In the course of her 
letter, she repeated her well wishes many times, 
but in such a manner that it cast a gloom over 
my mind, for I clearly discovered that she feared 
there might be a dark cloud hovering over me, 
that might burst and crash all my present happi- 
ness and bright anticipations of the future. 


She alluded to the time when she, as full of 
hope as J, had given her heart and hand to one 
as dear to her as my own loved Frank was to 
me ; but in one short month death snatched from 
her the noble and almost idolized being, with 
whom she asked for nothing more than to share 
his joys and sorrows many, many years ; and her 
most fervent prayers were, that I might never 
meet a fate like hers; and, above all, she con- 
jured me to never wilfully, by word or deed, 
cause my husband pain, for we might be separ- 
ated, and the act I had committed, might rankle 
in my torn heart like fire which cannot be 
quenched. 

Many of the words were blotted, and nearly 
obliterated by tears which had fallen upon them, 
and mine rained upon it too, as I pressed it to 
my heart, and implored Heaven to grant me a 
happier lot than had been bequeathed to that 
good, gentle creature who had penned those 
lines. But why did she guard me concerning 
my conduct, lest in the fature I might weep over 
the past? Surely experience could have taught 
her how much the human heart might suffer for 
one wrong word or deed, for she could never 
have done wrong, I sincerely believed; but I 
suppose she gave me this good advice because 
she was so well acquajated with my impulsive, 
wayward temper, and I hoped that I might profit 
by it. 

In a few days Aunt Mary, as I have called 
her, arrived, and thus every one called her who 
could claim the least relationship with her ; but 
she was only my mother’s cousin, and being her 
most intimate friend, she had always spent much 
time at my father’s house, and, next to my 
mother, did I love my Aunt Mary; perhaps one 
thing which made her the dearer to me—I was 
her namesake—but never shall I make such an 
Aunt Mary as she was. How easily can I now 
recall her sweet, sad face, for even her smiles 
seemed to wear a veil of melancholy, but which 
never made any one else feel sad, for her serene 
temper and gentle words, her kind sympathy and 
charity which she bestowed upon all who needed 
it, served to cast a halo of purity around her, 
making all kinder and better who approached 


her. 
But as I recall that sweet face, and those pure 


elements of character, which I believe compose 
the person of an angel now, for she long since 
passed away from earthly sufferings, to be again 
united with him she so devotedly loved, I can- 
not feel otherwise than that she is near me still, 
but radiant with perfect happiness, all her tears 
of sorrow wiped away, all her earth-crushed 
hopes fulfilled in heaven. Yes, I often feel that 
she is near me still, and, although my mortal 
eyes cannot behold her in her angelic purity, she 
approaches and communes with my spirit, still 
giving her gentle admonitions, pointing out 
truer paths to happiness than my blind spirit 
could ever discern while encumbered with fraii 
humanity. AmIright or wrong? Who shall 
say that such convictions have not been a safe- 
guard against many follies and errors which oth- 
erwise I might look back upon as strewed in my 
pathway, making it, ‘if possible, more dark 
than it now is. But upon this subject no more. 


When Aunt Mary arrived at my new house, I 
was, if possible, happier than before, though I 
could not have believed that anything could have 
been added to iny already overflowing cup of 
happiness. What more could I ask than what 
was already mine? Had not Frank purchased 
just such a house as I desired, situated just where 
I desired it, in the quiet village of , about 
ten miles from the city where I had always lived ? 
Yes, my good, generous Frank had done all this 
to please me, and more, he had many things 
around it remodelled just to my taste, erected ar- 
bors of an oriental style, purchased the most 
costly exotics; the portico, which only run 
around the front of the house, he had extended 
around on either side, that I might have vines 
trained over it to shadow my room; all this 
and many other things were done, to suit my 
taste out of doors, and what inside? Every 
piece of furniture, useful and ornamental, from 
the finest picture on the wall, down to the cook- 
ing-range, had been selected by me, and, al- 
though a very poor judge of the latter mentioned 
article, but being fully acquainted with Frank's 
domestic habits, I wished to impress him with 
the idea that he possessed a housekeeper who was 
the compeer of any in the land. I may confess 
there was a little assuming there. I donot want 
it understood that my husband wished his wife to 
go to the kitchen as a drudge—far from that. 
But I knew that Le considered it even more es- 
sential fora woman to be instructed in house- 
hold affairs, than to possess the superticial ac- 
complishments of muttering French, dancing 
like a second Fanny Ellsler, or singing like a sec- 
ond Jenny Lind. 

He thought it much better for a woman to be 
capable of instructing her servants, than to be 
obliged to submit to their system. We were 
both of one mind, for of course such a noble, 
talented man as Frank could not make any mis- 
takes in his judgment. Many were the misgiv- 
ings I felt when I entered my new home, that I 
was not fully competent to take the charge of my 
household affairs upon myself, and for that 
reason I sent for Aunt Mary to spend a few 
weeks with me, for I knew she had a thorough 
knowledge of such things, and I ought to do so, 
I would say to myself, before the task fell upon 
me for trial. 

Haven't I seen Biddy stuff chickens and tur- 
keys twenty times, and although my hands did 
not help in the operation, could I not perform it 
after secing it done so many times? I think I 
must be a dull scholar if I can’t,—was what I 
said to myself very often, still fearing I might 
prove thus dull. 

But one thing, said I to myself, I will not have 
my fowl stuffed till after Aunt Mary comes, for 
quite likely Maggy knows nothing about com- 
pounding a stufling for pig, turkey or chicken ; 
but Maggy can make good bread, cake and 
pastry, and our meats shall be merely fried, 
broiled and stewed at present, unless Frank re- 
quests something different; but what if he 
should? I should be in a stew, most certainly. 
But fortune favored me, and he did not, and all 
things went on more smoothly than I expected, 
until Aunt Mary arrived, and then, with her for 
an instructress, I labored hard to learn house- 
keeping, cooking, starching, and everything else 
that is required in a well-ordered house, and I 
succeeded, at least thus I pride myself, and so 
Frank has always thought, so what care I for 
what others may think? But one thing Frank 
does not know till this day, and I believe it is 
nearly the only secret I have kept from him—the 
most of my own sex will believe me here, for no 
doubt we can all sympathize with one another in 
the trial we have to keep secrets from our hus- 
bands ; but this is the secret I have kept from 
mine so long~he does not know till this day how 
ignorant I was when I was married. Another 
thing in confidence to my sex. Don’t we like to 
have our husbands think we know a good deal ? 
You and I can answer that, if we please. 


It was early spring when I went to housekeep- 
ing, surrounded with so much to make me happy, 
and as I said before, I was happy, O, very happy, 
in my village home. Whenever it pleased me, I 
could step into the cars, and in twenty minutes 
be in the city, visit my kind, loving parents, then 
leave the noise and bustle behind, and return to 
our cool, vine-covered arbors, where Frank 
would read to me, or we would converse upon 
the past and present which had dealt gently with 
us, or lay plans for the future, which we hoped 
might be as pleasant and prosperous as the years 
which had rolled away. 

It had been an unusualiy sultry day in Sep- 


tember, when Aunt Mary and myself had been 
to visit my mother, and returned just in time to 
take tea at home; but when we arrived, no tea 
was being prepared, for no servant was to be 
found. Maggy had left for some place unknown, 
without leave or license. I was fatigued, but tea 
must be made ready by some one. I must take 
Maggy’s place over a hot fire, while the heat was 
intense even at the coolest work which could be 
found. 

I am not and never was very amiable in very 
hot weather. It does not require much time for 
heat to carry a reaction in my temper. As soon 
as I learned how affairs stood in the house, a re- 
action was caused almost instantaneously. But 
when I know I must do a thing, I can do it, un- 
der almost any circumstances. I knew tea was 
to be got ready, and I got it ready quicker, prob- 
ably, than I could have done had the weather 
and myself been cooler. There is a great force 
in heat; but different kinds affect the human sys- 
tem differently. When I arrived home, I was so 
prostrated with the sultriness of the atmosphere 
that I could hardly stand ; but as soon as the re- 
action was caused in my temper, I felt sufficient- 
ly strong and willing to choke Maggy, although 
she was twice as heavy as myself, tor leaving the 
house during my absence, and for not returning 
to prepare tea fur the family. But without any 
assistance, it was in readiness quicker than she 
could have got it. Aunt Mary wished to assist 
me, or rather to do it alone. But I wou'd not 
permit her, for she was suffering extremely with 
a headache. Ido not know whether I am unlike 
every one else or not, but when my temper is 
irritated, I wish to have everything my own 
way. 

No sooner was the table spread than I wanted 
Frank to enter the room and take his place at 
the table. A few times, but very few, he had 
been detained at his office, and tea had been kept 
waiting for him. Never before had I thought of 
complaining, but on such occasions was very 
sorry that he should be obliged to spend so many 
hours at his business. At that time I had a ready 
reprimand for every one. I did not believe that 
there was any need of Frank’s keeping tea wait- 
ing every night almost, I exclaimed, though had 
I used reason and memory properly, I could not 
have recalled more than two or three times such 
a thing had happened ; but I did not stop to use 
them then, but used my tongue as the handiest 
weapon I could wield, and did so for some time, 
declaring that when Frank arrived, I would let 
him know that the table was not going to stand 
two or three hours for him. Tongue instead of 
reason again, for tea had never waited over thirty 
minutes; but the unruly member pursued its 
course with such great speed that my respiration 
was in great danger of being entirely pushed 
aside, as if of littke consequence ; and, not until 
I had declared many times that I would censure 
Frank very hard for his tardiness, did my respir- 
ation again resume its usual routine. My 
threats, of course, were made to Aunt Mary, 
as she was the only person I had to make 
them to. 

As soon as I paused so that she could speak, 
she exclaimed with apparent emotion, “0, 
Mary, Mary! don’t speak so. Itis scarcely time 
fur your husband to arrive yet; but if it were, 
even far past the time, never permit yourself to 
upbraid your huspand, lest you have cause to up- 
braid yourself many long years after praying for 
the past to be blotted from your memory, as I 
have done. Could you know what my broken 
heart has suffered as a penalty for uttering a few 
rash words, never would you permit your lips to 
utter one. QO, the upbraidings of conscience, 
when it constantly holds before you the image of 
some dearly loved one you have wronged, is suf- 
fering which my tongue can never express, but 
which my heart for long years has felt and must 
feel, till it is still in death.” 

Here Aunt Mary paused, for gathering tears 
choked her utterance. I spoke not a word; | 
knew not what to say, for the meaning of her 
words was still shrouded in mystery. As soon 
as she had far enough recovered from her emo- 
tion to speak again, she continued : 


“ Mary, I am well aware that you are entirely 
ignorant of what my words have had reference to 
as concerning myself; but if you will come here, 
child, where you can listen to me without my 
having to speak so loud, I will relate to you a 
small incident in my past life which, small as it 
might have appeared, had it not been owing to 
circumstances which followed it, was large 
enough to lay upon my conscience with such 
heavy weight, that I have sometimes prayed for 


death to free me from heart sufferings. What I 
shall now relate to you has been a secret between 
me and my Maker for twenty long years, how 
long, how wretched, He alone knows, my tongue 
can never express it. I should not now try to 
relate to you, my poor child,” she said, taking 
one of my hands tenderly in her’s, “ what has 
been so Jong locked, rankling in my breast, did I 
not hope it might prove a lesson for you, and 
keep you from committing the same indiscretions 
which have caused me, and might cause you, if 
you give way to your impulses, sorrow, deep, 
ah ! too deep for human imagination to conceive. 

“Just twenty years ago last December,” she 
continued, after a short pause, “I became the 
happy bride of Charles Warner. I loved him as 
a heart like mine and yours alone can love. I 
say this because I know that in many respects, 
we are much alike, capable of feeling the most 
intense suffering or the highest degree of happi- 
ness; but sometimes wilful even towards those 
we love best, and that defect in our character 
often causes us much unhappiness. I point you 
out these things for your good, hoping that you 
may overcome that fault. 

“T have said that twenty years ago I was a 
happy bride ; but how soon my happiness was 
dashed from me. I was the bride of but one 
short month. During that month of bliss in 
which my dearly loved Charles and I formed so 
many plans for the future, around which we 
drew nothing but the golden mantle of undis- 
turbed happiness, nothing transpired which 
would interest you. 

“Four days before I was robbed of him who 
was dearer to me than life, we were to attend a 
social party at the house of one of my most inti- 
mate friends. Early in the evening I prepared 
myself for the occasion, expecting my husband 
to return home early and do the same, but amid 
business cares the appointment slipped from his 
mind until quite late. With his own lips he 
stiftted to me, that as soon as it returned to his 
mind, he hastened home to accompany me, and 
make apologies for his forgetfulness. But when 
he did so, I was in no fit mood to listen to his 
words, nor did I in the least excuse his conduct. 
I had sat long at the window watching for his 
return, every moment growing longer. At first 
I thought I would put on my hood and slip 
round to his store to see what detained him. 
This I might have easily done, but ‘ No,’ said I 
to myself, ‘I am not going to commence run- 
ning for him, for he knows the proper hour to re- 
turn, and if he has not a mind to do so, let him 
act his own pleasure.’ And so I waited, grow- 
ing more and more vexed over. my dissppoint- 
ment, and, what I considered neglect from him, 
converting minutes into hours, and was prepar- 
ing to retire for the night, when he entered the 
room, although it wae not near the usual hour 
that I retired. But gladly would I have turned 
the wheel of time, had it been in my power, and 
had it thus late, that I might have had more 
cause to censure him. The truth is, it was nota 
very unseasonable hour to attend the party when 
he returned home ; but I wished to go early, had 
prepared to do so, and wished to go as soon as 
prepared. When my husband entered the room 
he stepped very hurriedly, and coming directly 
to me, exclaimed, embracing me with one arm, 
‘Ah, Mary, all ready and waiting for this care- 
less fellow, are you? But you must pardon me 
this time for my forgetfulness. I have been very 
busy, and it is a wonder that I thought of my en- 
gagement at all; but come, Mary dear, slip on 
some good warm clothes, and we will be with 
our friends in a very few moments.’ 

“«In a few moments,’ I repeated, without 
casting a glance towards him ; ‘ what do you call 
a few moments; the hours 1 have been waiting 
for you?” Then I commenced my censure, but 
before I closed I said many harsh and cruel 
things. How I could have done it to one so 
dear to me, for so slight a provocation, I have 
often wondered ; but I did. I refused to go to the 
party at first, but I had so strong a desire to go, 
that I finally put on my things to do so. 

“To the harsh and undeserved censure which 
I poured upon my husband, he listened with an 
expression upon his countenance which told that 
my words went home to his heart. To all I suid 
he made no other reply than to cast his clear full 
blue eyes upon me in a reproving manner, and 
say, ‘Mary, we have been very happy for one 
short month; shall the future ones be less 
happy?’ I knew these calm words, uttered in a 
slight reproving, but the same tender tone, with 
which he addressed me, contained much mean- 
ing. Had I followed my own impulse at that 
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moment, I should have knelt before him and im- 
plored forgiveness ; but I was too proud. O, 
that I had once more laid clasped in those arms 
from which I,but a few moments before, disen- 
gaged myself without heeding his apologies and 
request of pardon. I knewhe did forgive me; 
I knew that in his heart he did not feel angry 
with me, but only grieved, for grief was plainly 
depicted upon his noble countenance. My words 
sent the cruel arrow there, but it returned back 
into my own heart, and there it has pierced me 
every hour since that night. 

“ After he uttered the words I have repeated 
to you, neither again spoke, but passed out of the 
house in silence, I repentant, and he as miser- 
able as he possibly could have been. In passing 
down the stone steps which led from our door to 
the sidewalk, somehow his feet slipped and he 
fell backwards, his head striking upon the sharp 
edge of one of the steps. He groaned heavily, 
but did not speak or move. I shrieked for help, 
but at the same time raised his head in my arms, 
and saw his face was pale as death, and also dis- 
cerned by the pale street lamp, that blood was 
flowing from his head. O, the agony of that 
moment; can death obliterate it from my mem- 
ory? I called upon his name wildly, prayed 
wildly that his consciousness might return, that 
he might not die; but he answered not to my 
calls, neither did eaven Hanswer my prayers. 

“T placed my hand beneath his head and 
pressed my lips to his, which were nearly cold, 
while his warm life-blood trickled from his rich 
aubura hair, over my arm and hand. A crowd 
soon gathered around me, and that was the last 
I remembered for hours ; but_ my domestics told 
me afterwards, that when we were separated, we 
were both alike unconscious. But when my con- 
sciousness returned, the past swept through my 
mind like a burning torrent. I asked my attcnd- 
ant for my husband. She told me that he was 


‘very sick. ‘O, let me goto him!’ I exclaimed in 


agony ; but she said I must not, and that I could 
not, for I myself was sick ; but in spite of her re- 
monstrances, I went to his chamber, and in that 
darkened room beheld my Charles—my idolized 
husband, whom I had so wronged, how changed ! 

“The hair had been shaved from his head, 
his wounds bandaged and his hands were 
bound, to keep him in his frenzy—for he was de- 
lirious—from tearing them off; his face was 
swollen and nearly crimson, and with his parched 
lips he was muttering incoherently. They told 
me not to approach him, for he recognized no 
one, and that the physician ordered perfect quiet. 
But I did not, could not heed them. I felt that 
I must speak to him or die. I was sure he would 
recognize me and pronounce the words of pardon 
my heart was burning for. I bent over him and 
pronounced his name. He stared wildly and 
exclaimed, ‘Go away; I don’t want you; go 
away, and send Mary here. Tell her that I am 
not to blame—that I meant to have got home 
earlier.’ In vain I tried to make him understand 
that I was his crucl Mary. He would mutter 
again indistinctly, then call loudly upon my 
name ; then, as if he thought I was with him, he 
would beg pardon for his carelessness, and en- 
treat me not to censure him, exclaiming I should 
kill him. The last words I heard him utter, for 
I again became unconscious in his room, were, 
‘Come, Mary, come quick, dearest, we will go 
now.’ 

“ For weeks after that I was as delirious as he. 
I knew not when his sufferings were ended, and 
they laid him ia the cold grave ; for they were 
watching over me then, expecting that I should 
soon follow him; and O, how often since then 
have I wished that that had been the will of Him 
who separated us ; but at length I recovered to 
find myself companionless. 

“T have often wondered that the human heart 
can suffer as much as mine did at that time, and 
has since, and still beaton. When I was suflicient- 
ly strong they led me forth and showed me where 
they had laid him. It seems to me almost cruel 
in my Maker, that he did not permit me to be 
Jaid by his side, where the cold sod could press 
upon my broken heart. When I left the mound 
which covered my lost one from my sight, they 
forced me from it, for I entreated to be left there 
until death might liberate me, and I might be 
united to him in the spirit land. Not from that 
time till this, has there been one moment that 
my idolized husband has not been before my 
mental vision, either lying as I last saw him, 
delirious, entreating me not to censure him, that 
it would kill him, or, with his clear full eye 
turned reprovingly yet tenderly upon me as he 
said, ‘Mary, we have been very happy for one 


short month, shall the future ones be less 
happy?” 

When my good, kind friend ceased speaking, 
we both sobbed fur sometime. Hearing a slight 
noise in the room, I turned around and saw my 
own husband wiping a tear from his eye. He 
had entered the room unobserved, but seeing us 
conversing, and thinking that perhaps it was a 
time when he ought not to intrude, he took a 
seat in the farther corner of the room; but all 
was so still, he overheard every word that was 
said, and perhaps it was well, for such a lesson 
as Aunt Mary’s might benefit many. 

All that she added to her painful narrative 
was, “My dear Mary, never censure your hus- 
band, lest you be called upon to pay the bitter 
penalty, as I have done. If he errs, his own con- 
science will give him sufficient reprimand ; at 
least never let your lips give it, lest they do so 
when it is unmerited, and the words they utter 
sink like a burning fire into your heart.” 

I have struggled hard to profit by the lesson 
she taught me, and in many instances I think I 
I have succeeded. Itis quite natural for me to 
give way to impulses not very amiables, and often 
when about to do so, Aunt Mary’s lesson and 
bitter sufferings have risen up before me as a 
restraint, and may all who need to profit find it so. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


Strakosch and the Blind Pianist, 


BY WILLIAM LB. REDFIELD. 


Ir was Christmas week in Augusta. Dreary, 
chilly, rainy, disagreeable weather. Even Broad 
Street (which, during the annual holiday season, 
is crowded with the merry sons and daughters of 
Africa) was deserted and still At the “ Plant- 
ers” several of us from Yankee-land were seated 
around a blazing wood fire, talking of our friends 
“far awa’,” and reviving the incidents of early 
days. It was a wild, stormy night—such a night 
as would lead to social companionship and good 
cheer. Some one has said “ desolation without 
makes cheerfulness within,” and surely in this 
case it proved a trite remark. 

We were seated in the reception room of the 
“Planters”? —a cheerful coal fire emitted its 
pleasant, warm rays, and although the storm 
raged without, we were gay and joyous within. 
Robbins, /e maitre d hotel, sent us at ten o’clock a 
steaming bowl of egg-nogg, to which we paid 
our respects, accordingly. Egg-nogg being one 
of the “ peculiar institutions” of the South, all 
classes, high or low, rich or poor, must be pro- 
vided with a bowl of this customary Christmas 
beverage. As the Georgia field negro says : 


Egg-nogg an’ ’simmon beer, 
Christmas comes but once a year.” 


Two hours passed away, and the hands of the 
clock pointed to the hour of midnight. One by 
one our party separated, till only George S—— 
and myself were left in the room. Wesatdown 
by the grate, finished our cigars, and were about 
to go to our rooms, when a soft, sweet strain of 
music came floating through the long hall, ap- 
parently from the ladies’ parlor. It wasa minor 
measure from one of Beethoven’s symphonies. 
Mournfully sweet, mingling with the suppressed 
wailings of the storm without, so beautiful yet 
so touching, that it seemed unearthly. Again we 
listened, and a simple air, a home melody, was 
delicately played, followed by brilliant variations, 
savoring of the touch of a master-spirit. Who 
could this musician be? There were no lady 
performers upon the piano in the hotel. There 
had been no fresh arrivals by the cars or boats. 
Strakosch and his troupe were not expected to 
arrive till the morrow. Who was this brilliant 
performer? Another burst of sweet music came 
softly through the hall. We rose and hurried to 
the ladies’ parlor. The gas was turned off, and 
by the flickering light of the dying embers we 
observed the piano open, but the hand which 
touched its chords so skillfully had gone. We 
made inquiries from the proprietor, servants and 
guests of the house, but to no purpose. The 
only clue we could get to the mystery was, that 
a young blind boy had arrived about nine o’clock 
by the southern train, bringing with him a violin, 
but as he had desired to be shown to his room, 
that he might get some rest, it could not have 
been he. Here was a mystery. For another 
hour we remained musing upon the strange per- 
formance, but there being no return of the sweet 
sounds we retired to our rooms for the night. 

The next morning was bright and clear. In 
the daily papers were notices of the Strakosch 
troupe, who were to appear that night in opera. 


The well known musical ability of these artistes | 


caused a great furore, and in a few hours every 
ticket was taken. The noon-train brought the 
musicians, and considerable excitement reigned 
in the dining hall of the “ Planters” that day. 
At the head of the table sat Strakosch 
the pianist, with his cheerful smile and good- 
natured face, while at his left sat Mesdames 
Patti and Parodi. On the right was the jolly 
Amodio, quafling a goblet of beer, and convers- 
ing in Italian with Madame Cora DeWilhorst 
and Squires the tenor. The door opening, I 
looked around, and beheld a servant leading a 
young man of about twenty-two years of age, 
plainly dressed and perfectly blind. His was a 
quizzical face, and it only wanted the eye to give 
it a proper expression. He appeared to be of 
nervous temperament. Pleasant spoken, though 
singularly odd, his remarks elicited much amuse- 
ment. He confined his conversation chiefly to 
the servant who was in attendance upon him, but 
occasionally would stop and listen as Strakosch 
was conversing. I felt an interest in the blind 
boy I could not account for, and I determined to 
make his acquaintance when opportunity offered. 

Having finished dinner, I strolled up Broad 
Street and crossed the river to Hamburgh, a de- 
cayed Carolina town. I was absent about two 
hours, and returned to the hotel at five o’clock, 
thinking I would go to the concert, which was to 
commence at 7 o’clock precisely. As I entered 
the office George S——met me, and wished me to 
go with him to the ladies’ parlor, as he had a sur- 
prise for me. Thinking it was to meet some la- 
dy, I declined, but upon his assurance that there 
were no ladies in the case, I assented to his pro- 
posal. As we ascended the stairs leading to the 
hall, we heard the same sweet, spirit like music 
that we had listened to the previous night, and 
upon entering the room found the blind boy at 
the piano. Seating ourselves on the sofa, we 
listened with delighted ears. On a lounge oppo- 


. site the instrument were a gentleman and lady. 


The gentleman was Mr. B—g—n, the former 
leader of the Germania Musical Society (as I 
was told), and the lady was his wife. The blind 
performer, unaware that we were in the room, 
kept at the piano, and played some of the most 
sparkling selections from the operas of Donni- 
zetti and Verdi, interspersing them with airs 
from Von Weber, Beethoven and Schubert, or 
playing with still greater effect the Glorias and 
chorusses from Haydn’s and Mozart’s Masses. 
Such rapidity of action, such electric touches, 
such chords and trills, 1 have never before seen 
or heard—even B—g—n was astonished, and in- 
voluntarily drew near the piano. He played a 
few simple, Scotch airs, such as “ Annie Laurie,” 
“ Coming through the Rye,” and “Jamie’s on 
the stormy Sea,” and his renderings of these 
pieces with the improvised variations, were won- 
derful, startling, thrilling. For more than an 
hour we sat there, though we did not, could not 
note any time, save instrumental time, until the 
striking of the gong dispersed us unwillingly. 
We conversed with this rare musical genius. 
His name was M’Carthy. He had formerly beer. 
a scholar at the “ Perkins Institute for the Blind” 
in Boston. He had displayed a taste for music, 
and learned it by raised notes, but became tired of 
confining himself to instructions, and conse- 
quently followed his genius and his imagination. 
He had been a wanderer—had been in Germany 
and Prussia. From his own story, he had heard 
all the celebrated vocal and instrumental perform- 
ers of the age, except the Strakosch troupe, and 
he was bound to hearthem. This was all of his 
history we could glean, save that he had no pa- 
rents. He was an orphan, and his ostensible 
business was tuning pianos. He had no home; 
his exertions and the kind sympathy of the pub- 
lic gave hima living. Our feelings were strongly 
enlisted for him, and though plain and unobtru- 
sive, he became a general favorite in the house. 


Seven o’clock came, and my friend and myself 
went to the concert. ‘Though we went early, we 
found the house filled with the beauty and fash- 
ion of Augusta, every seat being taken. On one 
of the front seats we saw Mr. B—g—n and his 
friend the blind boy, and our hearts felt grateful 
to him for this kind compliment to the unfortu- 
nate one, in bringing him to enjoy his favorite 
pursuit. Pleasantly bowing to the audience, Stra- 
kosch came forward, seated himself at the piano, 
and commenced that beautiful air, ‘‘ Home, sweet 
Home,” with variations. Executed finely, it 
drew forth loud applause. The blind boy was 
in eestacies. Though the rich voice of Parodi, 
the sweet tones of the petite De Wilhorst, and 
the ludicrous basso of Amodio, were loudly ap- 


plauded and encored, they had but little effect 
with him, but the moment Strakosch touched the 
notes of the piano, the blind boy was all atten- 
tion, and you could see the animated gesticula- 
tion express itself, and the flush of pleasure light 
up that vacant face. The concert was a success. 
We all returned to the hotel delighted—none 
more so than our blind friend. 

It was ten o’clock. The concert had been 
over about an hour, and hearing the piano, we 
repaired to the parlor, where we found Mr. 
B—g—n and the blind boy. The Strakosch 
troupe were to leave that night for Savannah in 
the midnight train of cars. We entered the 
room sofily, and making a sign to Mr. B—g—n 
not to notify the blind boy of our presence, seat- 
ed ourselves upon a lounge. The boy was 
playing an air from “ Stradella.” Strakosch, 
Mesdames Strakosch and Parodi, joined by Cora 
De Wilhorst and Squires, were walking up and 
down the hall, awaiting their supper which was 
not quite ready. All at once M’Carthy struck 
up “Sounds from Home,” improvising varia- 
tions. Such execution, such sweet sounds, I 
never before heard. Strakosch and DeWilhorst 
came and stood by the doorway. It was pleas- 
ing to watwh the beautiful expression which flit- 
ted across the great musician’s face. Gradually 
he drew nearer the piano, while we made signs 
for him to keep still and not speak, lest the blind 
boy should suspect, and stop playing. From 
“Sounds from Home” followed choice selec- 
tions from “Zampa,” introducing airs from 
“ Verz’s” and “ Listz’s” most difficult produc- 
tions. Stopping for a moment, and hardly giv- 
ing his hearers time to recover thejr surprise, he 
commenced the concerted piece of “ Home, 
sweet Home,” adding his own with Strakosch’s 
variations, playing with such perfect accuracy 
that Strakosch was surprised and astonished. 
One after another, Mesdames Sirakosch, De 
Wilhorst, Parodi, Signor Amodio and Squires, 
came into the room and quietly seated themselves 
around, but the blind boy was the star of the 
musical constellation. Strakosch alone, sat by 
the performer, watching his playing with interest, 
and in his anxiety to get nearer the instrument, 
broke down the chair in which he was sitting, 
thus unwillingly disturbing the delicious musical 
reverie. The blind boy stopped and said : 

“Mr. B—g—n, who is in the room? It seems 
as if the room was full of people.” 

Mr. B—g—n did not answer, but Strakosch 
did. Grasping M’Carthy by the hand, while a 
tear of sympathy trickled down his cheek, he 
said, in his broken English : 

“ My dear sir, you be von genius. Your music 
be ver sweet. It gifs me pleasure to hear. You 
play better asI. You be von great genius. My 
name is Strakosch, and me and my frens be 
very mooch pleas—we tanks you, sir.” 

The announcement staggered the blind boy, 
while it amused us to see his evident confusion. 
That he had played before Strakosch and receiv- 
ed praise from him, was a surprise he was not 
prepared for. He arose from the piano appar- 
ently pleased with having won such praise, but 
we could get him to play no more that evening, 
although the whole troupe repeatedly urged him. 
Strakosch seated himself at the piano, while 
Miss B—n, a fair daughter of Carolina, sung an 
aria from “Linda,” accompanied by the great 
pianist. A song from Madame De Wilhorst, 
sweetly rendered in her soft and musical voice, 
followed, and the evening’s entertainment closed. 
With a pleasant good evening to all, and a 
special farewell of thanks to the blind boy, Stra- 
kosch departed, we having enjoyed a pleasant 
and quiet musical treat, far more heartfelt than 
in the crowded concert hall, where the influence 
of fashion was more fully developed than the 
influence of music. 

Early the next morning the blind boy was 
missing. He had gone to spend Christmas with 
a hospitable planter of South Carolina. The 
best wishes of our heart went with him. 

I have listened to the glorious music of Haydn 
and Mozart—I have heard the three greatest of 
living pianists, Thalberg, Herz and Gottschalk— 
I have heard the most celebrated prima-donnas 
of Italy, France and Germany, and have listened 
with rapt attention to the solos of the most cel- 
ebrated performers in the world, but I never have 
heard such soul-stirring music, such wild, im- 
provised melody, as came from the rich and del- 
icate touch and execution of M’Carthy, the blind 
pianist, as he played unknowingly before Stra- 
kosch at the “ Planters Hotel,” on the evening of 
Wednesday, the twenty-second day of Decem- 
ber, 1858. 
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CONVICT IN PRISON DRESS. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON, 
CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 

The series of pictures on this and the next 
age, was drawn expressly for the Pictorial by 
r. A. Waud, and embraces, besides a general 
view of the State Prison at Charlestown, other 
scenes which will render our letter-press intelli- 
gible. The first of these sketches represents a 
convict in his prison dress. This dress, in which 
all the prisoners are clothed, is half red and half 
blue, so that on one side they appear red and on 
the other blue. The second view represents the 
cells, and is an accurate and faithful drawing. 
The third engraving shows a general view of the 
prison. The kitchen is delineated in another en- 
graving, and the last of the series shows the pris- 
oners in the yard in marching order under com- 
mand of the officers. The original structure was 
erected in 1804 and 1805, and consisted of a cen- 
tral building and two wings. The central build- 
ing combined the warden’s office, officers’ quar- 
ters, guard-room and kitchen. The wings con- 
tained the cells, now remodelled into modern 
size and properly ventilated, as well as hospital 
apartments. The centre building is now discon- 
tinued as the warden’s office and guard-room, 
these being located in portions of the structure 
since erected. In 1826, under the administration 
of Governor Lincoln, the present North Wing, so 
called,was built on the Auburn system,but though 


at that early day it was considered a model of 
humanity and propriety, yet at the present day, 
with the increased knowledge of prisoners and 
prison discipline, it is looked upon as barbarous, 
from the coffin-like size of its cells, its narrow 
areas and its gloomy port-hole windows, in the 
exterior walls. We are glad to notice in the 
report of the committee on prisons to the present 
legislature, a bill for improving the light and air 
in this wing, by the substitution of eighteen win- 
dows of uniform size with the windows of the 
remodelled portions of the old wings before men- 
tioned. In 1850 the legislature passed an act for 
an enlargement of the State Prison, and appro- 
priated one hundred thousand dollars for the pur- 
pose. The plans of this enlargement were the 
Joint production of the late Rev. Louis Dwight 
(a name familiar to all acquainted with the 
history of prison discipline during the last third 
ofa century) and Gridley J. F. Bryant, architect, 
of this city, who, for the last fifteen years, has 
made the erection of State Prisons, Jails, Houses 
of Correction, and other reformatory institutions 
his peculiar study. A description of this most 
extensive and important improvement to our 
State Penitentiary, is given in House document 
140 of the legislature of 1850. Our limited space 
will not permit us to make more than a brief ex- 
tract of what was accomplished by the erection 
of these additions. The enlargement consisted 
mainly of a central octagonal building, so placed 
as to be joined to and connected with the East 
Wing of 1804 and the North Wing of 1826, and 
by the erection of a new wing on the south side 
of this octagon building, as a part of the enlarge- 
ment, the whole structure assumed the form of a 
centre, and three wings radiating from three of 
the sides, leaving a fourth side for the reception 
of a fourth wing, at such time as the legislature 
in its wisdom might deem it necessary to erect 
a new house for the warden and officers’ quarters, 
which was done in 1854, thus completing the 
fourth arm of the “ cross,”’ which form the prison 
buildings have assumed since the erection of the 
house and officers’ quarters. It is due to Mr. 
Dwight’s memory to state that the improvement 
now proposed to the wing of 1826, by introduc- 
ing the large windows, was recommended 
and urged to Governor Lincoln at the time of 
the erection of this part of the institution, and 
was further urged and made part of the plan of 
Messrs. Dwight and Bryant, adopted and erected 
in 1850, but for want of funds was deferred: 
In the annual report of the Board of Inspectors 
of the prison, dated October 1, 1858, and accom- 
panying the reports of the officers of the institu- 
tion, we find much valuable information respect- 
ing its condition for the past year. The inspect- 
ors, Messrs. P. J. Stone and John A. Goodwin, 
say :—“ The prisoners, as an almost universal 
thing, have been prompt, orderly and respectful, 
appearing to be governed by a high degree of 
good feeling towards their cfficers. Many of 
them have shown an unusual and most encour- 
aging desire to form fixed habits of industry and 
behaviour, so that on regaining their liberty, they 
may be prepared to lead virtuous lives. We 
doubt if in these respects so good a state of 
things ever before existed in the prison. We at- 
tribute the improvement mainly to the mild, 
even, discriminating, yet impartial and decided 
discipline maintained ; to the fact that for nearly 
two years no corporal punishment has been in- 
flicted in the prison, and in no small degree to the 
law of 1857, which virtually secures a small 
monthly commutation of sentence for continued 
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good conduct. This wise provision has been ob- 
served by us to have a very salutary influence 
over some convicts from whom trouble would or- 
dinarily have been expected, the keeping in their 
almanacs (which are given to all) a record of the 
days thus gained, and expressing a determination 
80 to conduct as to secure the full benefit of the 
statute in question. The last few months of a 
prisoner’s term, like the closing weeks of a long 
voyage, hang much the most heavily; when, 
therefore, a convict can thus shorten a one year’s 
term twelve days, a thrce years’ term seventy two 
days, a five years’ term one hundred and twenty 
days, ora ten years’ term six hundred days, he 
has a very strong incentive to good behaviour. A 
few months’ perseverance in the decorum thus 
induced, does much towerd forming in the con- 
vict permanent habits of obedience and self-con- 
trol, and developing in him a more hopeful and 
therefore more kindly and teachable disposition. 
We therefore consider this Jaw as a very valuable 
addition to the legislation concerning the prison. 
During the year, as will be shown by the war- 
den’s statistical tables, there has been a remark- 
able uniformity in the numbcr of prisoners. 
There are now five hundred and fifty-four cells 
and but four hundred and eighty-three prisoners, 
a surplus that we trust may never be reduced. 
The health of the convicts has been excellent; 
indeed, no better testimony can be desired, than 
that afforded by the hospital records in favor of 
the faithfulness of the officers in attending to the 
matters of diet, cleanliness, clothing, warming, 
ventilation, ete. Down to the last fortnight of 
the year, no death had occurred among the six 
hundred and thirty-eight different prisoners that 
have been under theircharge. Of the two deaths 
during that fortnight, one was 
the result of an injury produced 
by the carelessness of the victim, 
and the other was that of a con- 
vict free from all apparent dis- 
ease, who was cut off without a 
moment’s warning by aderange- 
ment of the heart. he inmates 
of the hospital for the year have 
averaged four, and for the last 
six months only three and a half. 
Very few villages of the same 
population can show so satisfac- 
tory sanitary statistics.” Of the 
labor of the convicts the inspee- 
tors say :—“‘ For the last three 
years the entire labor of the con- 
viets, excepting those employed 
in the cooking, clothing, laundry 
and repair departments, etc., has 
been let to contractors, a system 
pursued in part for several years 
previously. We are satisfied 
that this 1s incomparably the best 
plan for the State, and that it is 
no less advantageous to the con- 
tractors. That the bids for the 
labor are all low at the best, is 
no fanit of the system. We 
doubt if any other legitimate 
method of employing the con- 
victs could have been devised 
by which they would have earned 
to the State anything like the 
sum which during the past year 
has been received by the prompt 
payments of the contractors. It 
is often asked why our institu- 
tion cannot become self-support- 


ing, like the prisons of some of our neighboring 
States. In several, if not all, the cases thus 
cited to our apparent disadvantage, we are in- 
formed that an important part of the prison ex- 
penses is paid direct from the State treasury, in- 
stead of, as with us, coming from the prison rev- 
enues. Thus, the prison of one of these States 
last year paid to the State treasury about $2000 
as the excess of its earnings over its expenses; 
but a fact that does not appear in the annual re- 
owt of that prison and that was unknown to the 

ighly esteemed official gentleman who called 
our attention to the result, is that the salaries of 
the warden and his deputy, of the clerk and 
chaplain, and some similar items, are paid direct 
from the State treasury, thus absorbing the sur- 
plus earnings and considerable more. It would 
give us great gratification to be able to render our 
—_ a source of revenue to the State ; no pains 
have been spared, nor will be, to bring it as near 
this point as possible. We do not, however, 
think it reasonable to expect that at present a 
moderate amount will not be required from the 
State treasury to meet the excess of ordinary ex- 
penditures above the ordinary receipts. The ap- 
propriation of $15,000 made by the present leg- 
islature for the current year, will douktiens prove 
sufficient for the purpose.” ‘The financial condi- 
tion of the institution at the close of 1858 is cer- 
tainly satisfactory as briefly stated, viz :—Liabil- 
ities, nothing; assets, $6,062.69. The inspec- 
tors urge an appropriation for the accomplish- 
ment of two alterations in the prison. ‘The 
most extensive portion of the main building, 
known as the North Wing or ‘New Prison,’ 
was completed about thirty years ago. The 
outer windows are little more than slits or loop- 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON, FROM PRISON POINT BRIDGE. 
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KITCHEN DEPARTMENT IN THE STATE PRISON. 


holes through the massive walls, admitting little air and less light. 
The cells, in themselves narrow and with very clumsy entrances, 
have doors mostly solid, which give the inmates but a small share 
of the scanty allowance of light and air admitted with the outer 
windows. The other wings are provided throughout with doors 
of open grating, set deep back in the wide doorways, and with 
broad arched windows extending uninterrupted from the base- 
ment of the wings to the eaves. Thus is admitted a perfect flood 
of the light and air essential to cheerfulness and health. The 
modern doors, too, from their open construction and sunken posi- 
tion, are much safer, offering vastly greater facilities to the watch- 
men who, during the night, in felt slippers, make their silent tours 
of inspection along the numerous corridors and galleries in turn. 
Our predecessors in 1853, in their annual report, recommended 
that the north wing be altered to conform to the others. We 
heartily concur in the opinion by them expressed, and beg leave to 
call attention to the suggestions and estimate of the warden in 
connection with the matter, as made in his report. The subject 
of a classitication of the inmates of this prison, has attracted much 
attention in former years, but no substantial progress has been 
made towards its accomplishment. The inspectors in 1852, and 
again in 1853, strongly urged the adoption of a system of rigid 
classification, giving many forcible reasons therefor. We have 
carefully considered the subject, yet we have no plan to propose, 
nor are our minds fully made up as to the extent to which a sys- 
tem should be carried to secure the greatest good to the convicts, 
and the highest degree of efficiency to the prison in its combined 
character of a penal and a reformatory institution. Our reason- 
ably well enforced system of silent labor and separate célls for 
eating as well as sleeping, destroys the force of some of the strong- 
est arguments in favor of any close degree of classification, while 
our system of large contracts would be in direct collision with any 
such gradation. Applied to a prison with three or four times our 
number of convicts, a somewhat thorough classification according 
to character, could doubtless be 
made to the advantage of all con- 
cerned.—What we do propose 
and recommend, is the immediate 
carrying out of some plan like 
that approved by the legislative 
committee on prisons, in 1857, 
and conditionally authorized by 
the legislature. This plan was, 
that the two stories under the hos- 
pital, known as the ‘‘ upperarch ” 
and “ lower arch,” be completely 
cleared out and be extended so far 
as to allow of the construction 
therein of twenty cells, each about 
nine and a half feet by twelve, at 
the height of both “ arches ;” also, 
that two secluded yards, eighteen 
feet by twenty, be constructed ad- 
jacent thereto. In these cells the 
twelve or fifteen convicts consid- 
ered as dangerous,”’ with others 
whose daily habits were pernic- 
ious to their shop-mates, might 
be confined at solitary labor ; the 
yards would allow of solitary ex- 
ercise in the open air. At pres- 
ent, a convict who cannot be 
safely intrusted with tools and set 
to work among his fellows under 
the usual supervision, must be 
locked up in idleness in a cell 
unfit for continued occupation. 
The cost of this important alter- 
ation, estimated by the committee 
of 1857 at not more than $20,000, 
would probably now be within 
$16,000. The act of 1857 author- 
ized this work to be done, the 
cost thereof to be taken from the 
proceeds of the sale of a part of 
the outer yard, of which the 
warden and inspectors were au- 
thorized to dispose. Owing to 
the depression of business this 


land has never been put in the market, nor is there any probability 
that any reasonable sale can be made of it for a long time to come. 
We, however, believe the proposed work to be of suchimportance 
as to make it our duty to recommend an appropriation from the 
State treasury to allow of its performance as soon as possible. 
During the last few months the prison yard and the arrangement 
of the shops have been much improved. The a structure 
known as the “old chapel,” has been taken down and the range 
of shops with which it interfered, lengthened twenty feet. A new 
laundry, invalid-room and repair shop have been fitted up, and 
many other changes made for the promotion of economy, order or 
neatness, and health.—The various improvements made have cost 
but little, as the materials were nearly all on hand, and most of 
the labor was done hy convicts not wanted at the time in any of 
the shops. In this matter were displayed the taste, skill and gn 
dence of Hon. Gideon Haynes, who on April Ist, succeeded J. L. 
Porter, Esq., the recent faithful and estimable warden of the estab- 
lishment. Mr. Haynes at an early day won our confidence and 
respect, and a longer experience has fully justified the high expec- 
tations then formed. Just before the accession of Mr. Haynes to 
office, the vacant post of deputy-warden was filled by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Benjamin L. Mayhew, for some time connected with 
the house of correction in Middlesex county. Mr. Mayhew is a 
worthy associate of his superior, and by his energy and straight- 
forwardness and due regard for those under his charge, warrants 
us in expressing our entire satisfaction with his department. Wil- 
liam Pierce, Esq., continues to perform with highly commendable 
fidelity and earnestness the numerous and widely diverging duties 
attached to the office of clerk ; his long experience and consequent 
familiarity with the affairs of the prison under five different ward- 
ens, giving his services an especial value. In April Dr. W. B. 
Morris ended his term of service as physician, and was succeeded 
by Dr. A. B. Bancroft; and Rev. H. E. Hempstead having 
resigned as chaplain, Rev. Joseph Ricker of Woburn, was ap- 
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pointed in his stead.” We have reason to believe that 
the commendation bestowed on the officers of the prison 
is justly their due. Hon. Gideon Haynes has proved 
himself a thoroughly efficient warden, , humane and 
energetic. We approve highly of his views of the dis- 
cipline and treatment of prisoners as expressed in his 
efficient report to the governor, from which we make 
the following extract :—‘ Not a stripe has been inflicted 
during the entire year; the cat has been laid aside, I 
trust, forever; solitary confinement has been substi- 
tuted, and with the very best result. I am aware that 
not only many of my predecessors, but others whose 
philanthropy and kindheartedness cannot be ques- 
tioned, have doubted the expediency or success of this 
experiment ; but nearly two years’ experience has sat- 
isfied the most skeptical upon this point. The argu- 
ment heretofore used in favor of the lash has been, that 
by this mode of punishment the State was not deprived 
of the labor of the convict, as would be the case were 
they shut up. That they should be required to work is 
very true, and that the institution should pay its ex- 
penses is certainly desirable, but not the first or most 
He important consideration. Dollars and cents should not 
a0: weigh against discipline and reformation ; excessive 
|! severity always tends to harden the heart. The stout- 
est man that ever breathed will succumb beneath the 
i lash ; he may be conquered but not subdued, and he 
| returns to his work neithera wiser nor a better man, but 
| too often with feelings of hatred and revenge rankling 
4 in his bosom. Upon the other hand, there is not, prob- 
ably, any degree of personal severity which produces 
. so powerful an impression upon the human mind, as 
F.|\,|\ Solitary confinement. Thus condemned to his own 
| thoughts, he has an —. of reviewing his past 
misconduct. In fact he must reflect, and he knows that 
TU the length ofhis punishment rests with himself ; for the 
course I have universally pursued, has been to release 
a man the moment he expressed a willingness to return 
to his work, and promised to obey the rules. Nothing 
humiliating is ever required of him; he understands 
that the past will be forgotten if his future conduct de- 
serves it. A day or two will hardly elapse ere a change 
is visible, and the proudest spirit will solicit enlarge- 
ment, with promises of the utmost industry and quiet- 
ness ; and instead of the State suffering from this sys- 
tem, an examination of the records will show fewer 
days lost from this cause, considering the number of 
convicts, than many of the preceding years. Instances could be 
cited where all other methods had failed, and the subjects given 
up as incorrigible and hopeless; yet, under this treatment they 
have become changed, and are now among the most industrious 
and best behaved men in the prison. The old theory that prisons 
ought to be, not merely places of restraint, but of restraint coupled 
with deep and intense mis«ry, and that so much evil is repaired by 
so much misery inflicted, has become obsolete.” As the prison is 
now conducted, the unfortunate inmates are assigned no unreason- 
able tasks, the food is good and sufficient, their quarters well 
warmed and ventilated, and no punishments are inflicted calcu- 
lated to harden and irrevocably degrade them. A wholesome se- 
clusion from the world, coupled with constant occupation, form 
the extent of their punishment. 


THE FRIEND AND THE FUSTIAN. 

Immediately after fustians commenced to be manufactured in 
England, in 1784, Pitt, the premier of the country, inflicted a tax 
on that branch of industry. An association had to be formed for 
the purpose of removing that grievance, and the following year, so 
great had been the clamor raised in Manchester and Lancashire— 
80 indicative of riot and confusion was the intelligence communi- 
cated to the premier, that he reluctantly withdrew the tax that had 
been imposed on fustians. The late Mr. Hall, of Manchester, a 
member of the society of Friends, was exceedingly active in pro- 
moting the repeal of that tax, and there was a memorable reply 
made by him to Pitt on the successful termination of the claim for 
the repeal of the duty on fustians. Pitt said to him—“ Mr. Hall, 
you appear to be a very sagacious gentleman, and seem to be very 
well informed. As the public treasury can ill afford to spare the 
tax now repealed upon fustians, will you have the kindness to sug- 
gest some substitute for that which is now repealed.” Mr. Hall 
replied—* Friend William Pitt, that is thy business, not mine. 
Fare thee well !” 


| 
| 
| | 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Susscriser, Scottsville-—There are a great variety of 
such beoks as ‘‘ A Handbook of Oii Painting,” ete. 
You can order anything of the sort from M. J. Whip- 
ple, Cornhill, Boston. 

R. C., Medford, Mass.—Dominica is a republic, and the 
president's name is Santana. 

Tuespis —There is a society in France for the mutual 
aid of old. indigent or retired players. All actors in 
France can become members on paying a monthly trib- 
ute of six francs, and when incompetent to perform, 
have a right to a certain life pension. The seat of the 
society is at Paris. 

A. M.—It is noted as a remarkable fact that the original 
charter of Wiiliam and Mary College was dated on the 
8tn of February, 1692. The destruction of this ven- 
erable pile and seat of learning—the Alma Mater of 
presidents—occurred on the 8th of February, 1859, the 
167th anniversary of its charter. 

Serceant S.—We are quite sure that the Albany Bur- 
gess corps has visited this city—we can’t say in what 


ear. 

L.'T-—Thomas Buchanan Read is permanently estab- 
lished in New York. 

Voraceur, Troy, N. ¥.—We should advise you and your 
family to take passage in a Cunard steamer from this 
city. The Canard voats are staunch, swift and safe, 
and the table and attendance on board excellent. 

R. D.. Lowell. Mass.—For a hard-working literary man 
like yourself borse exercise is the best. It is violent 
without being fatiguing. and pulis upon the spiue less 
than walking. 

Louise.—There is in the English language no feminine 
for the name of Peter. In the Russian there is Pe- 
trowna. 

W. M., Natick.—The fourth finger on the left hand is for 
the engaged ring of a lady; but it is not usual for gen- 
tlemen to wear such rings. 

Juris.—During the time of the republican government 
of Rome, it was customary for the consul or other 
magistrate of the order of seuator, on presenting a 
bili to the consideration of the people, to give it three 
readings on three several days. The present practice 
of giving a bill three readings is doubtless borrowed 
from Rome. 

Srortsman.—The first sporting paper was published in 
England in 1683, and called the Jockey s Intelligeneer, 
and the first medical paper came out in 1686. The 
first illustrated paper was puvlished in 1643, em- 
bellished with a few rude wood-cuts. 


FASHIONABLE LIFE. 

Every great city of the American Union con- 
tains thousands of fashionable people, and other 
thousands who are striving to become fashion- 
able; that is, to dazzle the eyes of men and 
women outside of their circle (they call it be- 
neath their circle), by show, extravagance, pride, 
pomposity and fast living. In this country there 
is no aristocracy of birth or rank—only the aris- 
tocracy of worth and talent. But there is false 
aristocracy of money—a false aristocracy of 
fashion, which works out many evils in American 
society. “‘ Our best society,” as Curtis ironically 
terms it, is like a band of wreckers that hoist 
false lights on a lee shore, and dazzled by their 
glare, multitudes of unfortunate beings rush on 
their destruction. It is bad enough for people 
with ample fortunes to lead a life of frivolity— 
to dress like milliners’ lay figures, to load them- 
selves with jewelry, to parade ostentatious equi- 
pages, to deck themselves for church as fora ball- 
room, to turn night into day, going to bed at 
three o’clock in the morning, and breakfasting in 
the afternoon,—this is bad enough for those who 
can afford it—but the trouble is that the example 
sweeps into its vortex those who cannot afford 
it, and who, in attempting a career of imitation, 
must do either one of two things—run in debt to 
a number of creditors ; or, doing business whole- 
sale, commit one of those stupendous financial 
crimes, which every now and then startle the 
whole community with its exposure. 

But fashionable men and women certainly de- 
serve our pity as much as our condemnation. 
Their mode of life is, in the first place, incom- 
patible with health ; a feeble youth and a sickly 
age inevitably follow. Then their existence is 
mined by a thousand petty, carking cares and 
jealousies, the aggregate of which is a formida- 
ble sum of suffering. If Mrs. Potiphar has im- 
ported a particular dress from Paris on purpose 
“to astonish the Browns,” and if, on appearing 
at a soirée, and in that stunning attire, she be- 
holds all the feminine Browns attired in the 
same pattern, making it “so common,” she is 
ready to tear her eyes out with vexation. If 
Mrs. Leo hunter succeeds in luring to her party 
one more distinguished lion, one more yzenuine 
English lord, than Mrs. Potiphar entrapped for 
hers, is not the bosom of the latter again rent 
with the most poignant anguish? All is not 
* cakes and ale,” in the existence of these fash- 
ionable people—there is many a crumpled leaf 
in their beds of roses—nay, they may be figura- 
tively said to sleep on acanthus, and sit on cush- 


ions stuffed with “ Whitechapel needles with 
their sharp points up.” 

And fancy not, good rustic youth, who may 
pérchance, on a visit to New York, we will say, 
have strayed into the penetralia of one of those 
enchanted palaces of Fifth Avenue, fancy not 
that you behold in the splendors unfolded to 
your dazzled and inexperienced vision only a 
specimen of the everyday life of your entertain- 
ers. You have scen at the theatre a stage cov- 
ered with princes and princesses dressed in glit- 
tering attire, radiant with plumes and shining in 
satin and gold. Perhaps they “‘ pass the rosy,” 
as Mr. Swiveller says, in golden goblets, and it 
is all very fine, and magnificent and “ highfalu- 
tin’.” But follow these nobles of the stage to 
their homes, and you find a little diminution of 
their theairic splendor—the prince of Salerno 
drinking beer out of a cracked teapot ; Pauline 
frying potatoes in a sauce-pan. So with our 
fashionable friends. If you are an intimate 
friend of the family and have the entree at all 
hours, you will sometimes find them huddled 
into an underground basement; while the draw- 
ing-rooms are darkened, the chairs hidden in 
bags, the fauteuils in dressing-gowns, and the 
chandeliers in curl-papers. There are state bed- 
rooms for guests that an emperor might sleep in, 
but there are dark, airless closets where the fash- 
ionable folks themselves lodge about as comfort- 
ably as if they were in a Spanish posada. 

But reserve your special pity for the cashier of 
this splendid establishment—the plodding man 
of business, who has to toil late and early at his 
desk to acquire the means for the prodigality of 
show, the extravagance of living, the sole object 
of which is to “astonish the Browns.” If he is 
present at his wife’s parties, he is placed under 
heavy bonds for his good behaviour—the honors 
are done by some flourishing gentleman who is 
his wife’s friend, who has lived in Paris, and is 
untinctured by vulgarity. The host is merely 
the butt of insolent Young America—dancing 
Young America, flirting Young America, wine- 
bibbing, cigar-smoking Young America—Young 
America that sometimes forgets himself so far as 
to be carried to bed helpless, happy if he has not 
been belligerent as well as bacchanalian. 

And this is one phase of life. This is Fashion. 
But hard by the halls where she holds high car- 
nival, Famine cowers and shivers in her fireless 
garret—or maddened and despairing rushes forth 
to grasp the means of life at the cost of crime. 
Are you fond of the Drama? Here are the 
Comedy and Tragedy of city life. 
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THE NEW POST-OFFICE. 

Now that the Boston Post-Office is removed to 
the very accessible, light, and remarkably con- 
venient building, especially erected for it in 
Summer Street, the nearly universal opinion 
seems to be one of great satisfaction as to the 
wisdom and good taste which has brought about 
this long-needed change. The surprise seems now 
to be that the public should have so long sub- 
mitted to the insufficient accommodations of the 
dark and inaccessible position which has hereto- 
fore been occupied for the purpose. 

The new locality is vastly more central, and 
far more available in every respect than the old 
one. Ladies will no longer be obliged to thread 
their way through the motley crowd, and a long, 
dark, vault-like alley way to procure their letters ; 
the clerks of the department will not be required 
to work by dim and trying gas-light both day 
and night; mail carriers will no longer be oblig- 
ed to reach the office through a narrow back 
lane, or to carry the heavy mail bags through a 
long, dark passage way, but can deposit their 
loads at the very door of the post-office, in a 
broad, accessible street. ‘Three-quarters of even 
the down-town merchants can pass its very doors 
on their way from their residences to their place 
of business, and aside from any possible person- 
al predilection on our part for the present site, it 
is our honest conviction that the locality is one 
of the very best that could possibly be selected 
in Boston. 

Of course there is a diversity of opinion upon 
the point, and so there would be had the post- 
office been removed but one hundred feet from 
the old spot, where it has been rather secreted 
than located for years. ‘Though our own estab- 
lishment despatches and receives more mailable 
matter, both in form of newspapers and letters, 
than any other in this city, yet our opinion is that 
of an individual only ; but we do, all things con- 
sidered, and after carefully weighing the matter 
in all its bearings, endorse and commend the 
new locality as being admirable in all respects, 


and calculated for the benefit and convenience of 
the largest portion of our citizens. 

In point of facilities fur the transaction of busi- 
ness, the receiving, assorting, delivering and de- 
spatching of mails, the internal arrangements of 
the new office are wonderfully perfect ; we have 
never before reached such a degree of excellence 
in this respect in Boston, nor are they equalled 
by any other government establishment within 
our experience, and we have visited nearly all 
the large offices in the Eastern and Southern 
States. 

We have spoken upon this subject at length, 
and earnestly, though honestly, because the oppo- 
sition to the removal has been so active and 
determined on the part of some no doubt consci- 
entious parties. 


THE KANSAS GOLD DIGGINGS. 

The rich gold deposits of Kansas are situated 
in the northwest part of that territory, on the 
south fork of the Platte River. Though called 
Pike’s Peak Diggings, they are really far to the 
north 6f that peak, say from eighty to a hundred 
and twenty miles, instead of at its immediate 
base. Consequently the best route for an eastern 
man to take, in order to reach these diggings, is 
Gp the Platte River instead of the Kansas. Start- 
ing from Boston, he should make Chicago, IIl., 
as his first point; thence across that State by 
railroad to Hannibal, Missouri; thence by rail- 
road across that State to St. Joseph, on the Mis- 
souri River, and by steamboat up that river to 
the mouth of the Platte. The route from that 
point, via Fort Kearney, up the south fork to the 
gold regions, is by a smooth, solid, well-beaten 
road, with forage and water in abundance, and 
without obstructions; over this road a span of 
horses can easily haul a weight of thirty hun- 
dred. This road leads directly into the moun- 
tainous region known as Cherry Creck, where 
the best diggings are found. 

At this point the village of Auzaria has been 
started, and at the last advices from there, over 
three hundred houses were built, and two hun- 
dred more were in progress. Trains of emi- 
grants continued to arrive at the new settlement 
from the towns of Kansas and Nebraska, and 
from other points to the eastward, notwithstand- 
ing the winter season. Arrapahoe County has 
been organized there by the legislature of Kan- 
sas, and General Larimer, formerly of Pittsburg, 
Pa., has been appointed treasurer. Indications 
of gold deposits are found along the whole west- 
ern range of Kansas, bordering on the Rocky 
Mountains ; and the territorial authorities have 
Jaid out five counties in all, in this gold region. 
The supplies of pine timber are abundant, and 
of excellent quality; also marble, suitable for 
building, and plaster of Paris. Extensive pre- 
parations are making in the Western States for 
immediate emigration to this country, and there 
is now every indication that a second California 
will spring up there. 


THE PRINCESS’S DIAMONDS, 

There is quite a romantic story connected with 
the diamonds worn by the Princess Clotilda, the 
bride of Prince Napoleon. The diamonds once 
belonged to the Princess Catherine of Wurtem- 
berg, and during the imperial regime of the First 
Napoleon, were considered the finest in Eurcpe 
in point of brilliancy and what the French jew- 
ellers denominate “ series,’”’ being wholly of one 
size, shape and water. 

These diamonds, which were stolen in 1815, 
remained for a long time lost tothe family. Af- 
ter the departure of the Bonaparte family from 
Paris at that time, in consequence of the publici- 
ty given to the theft of the diamonds in the hur- 
ried arrangement of parting, an anonymous 
letter was received by the custodian of the Garde 
Meuble of the Crown, in which the writer de- 
clared his reasons for believing the diamonds to 
have been thrown over the Pont Royal by one of 
the servants belonging to the household of the 
princess, who had secreted them in greediness of 
gain, but who had failed in his endeavor to hide 
them among his own luggage. In consequence 
of this communication, the river was dragged in 
every sense, new inventions for accomplishing 
the work being largely paid for by Louis Dix- 
huit, who would have dearly loved to have recov- 
ered the diamonds, which had been collected 
from almpst every princely house in Europe, and 
where shine those which were once so celebrated 
in the north as having formed the clasps to the 
aigrette which adorned the cap worn by Queen 
Christina of Sweden; but, after the most per- 
severing effurts, the task was abandoned as hope- 


less, and it began to be imagined that the letter 
had been written with a view of hoaxing the au- 
thorities, and of arresting pursuit until the 
thieves had got clear out of the country. Such 
must have been the case in a great measure, for 
many of the jewels were brought back by the 
family at Venice, and some at Genoa, at long in- 
tervals of time ; and it was only when dredging 
the river for the construction of the works on the 
Seine, a few years ago, that the ornament worn 
at the back of the head was in reality fished up, 
amongst other things which had been stolen from 
the Tuileries at the same time. This last discov- 
ery completed the set, which is now entire, save 
the waist buckle, still missing, but which Prince 
Napoleon has never given up as wholly lost, and 
which Prince Soltikoff declares to have been 
twice offered to him for sale, once at Moscow and 
once at Florence, but which he had declined to 
purchase. 


MISCHIEF FROM SORGHUM, 

The refuse of Chinese sugar-cane or sorghum, 
is said to be very destructive to cattle, when 
given to them for food. The outer coating of 
the cane is very hard, ang of a vitreous charac- 
ter, being composed of silex or flint ; and when 
this is broken up by grinding in the mill, and af- 
terwards taken into the animal’s stomach, it op- 
erates like broken glass—cutting, and in some 
cases penetrating entirely through the coats of 
that organ, and producing violent inflammation. 
The Independence Guardian, of Iowa, gives an 
account of seven head of cattle, who were de- 
stroyed by eating this refuse sugar-cane, after the 
juice was extracted. A post-mortem examination 
of the stomach revealed this as the cause of 
their death. It is highly important that the 
farmers who raise sorghum for making sugar, 
as well as those who grow it merely for fodder, 
should give attention to this subject, and see 
whether any facts within their own experience 
warrant the assertion that the Chinese cane is 
thus deleterious to live stock. If it be so, the in- 
formation should be circulated as widely as pos- 
sible, in order to prevent a serious destruction of 


property. 


A wonperRFUL Doc —We like good dog 
stories, even if untrue, for we are a friend to 
dogs, and care not if they are a little flattered. 
We have thumbed over dog’s tales till they were 
dog’s-eared, and have often thought of making a 
collection of canine anecdotes. The New York 
Post relates a remarkable case of canine instinct. 
A small dog was run over by a drayman in Cen- 
tre Street, near Chambers. His head was badly 
crushed, and the wound speedily ended his exis- 
tence. With his remaining strength, however, 
as if conscious of approaching dissolution, he 
ran across the street and laid down directly in 
front of the coroncr’s office, and there died. 


Tue Most IMPORTANT Business.—The pur- 
suit of knowledge tends to cultivate and to form 
the mind ; but the most important business is to 
form the heart; that is, to become an honest 
man. As such, one will abhor injustice, lies, 
pride and avarice. If a person, though possess- 
ed of the finest understanding and greatest 
knowledge, should be a liar, cruel, proud and 
covetous, he will be hated and detested by every 
human creature, and shunned like a wild beast. 


France anp Austria.—A cotemporary talks 
about a powerful country (France) trying to bully 
into submission another European power (Aus- 
tria). We guess the real bully is at Vienna, not 
Paris. Austria has at least three or four millions 
more people than France. 


> 


Jounny CrAreau.—France is apparently very 
peaceable, but keeps the peace at a war cost of 
700,000 soldiers and sailors. The present amuse- 
ment of the crowned heads is diplomacy, but 
bloodshed will be the next resort. 

Queen Vic.—The loyal Canadians are trying 
to get the queen to come over and open the first 
parliament at Ottawa, the new capital. It is of 
no use, gentlemen—she wont come. 


LeGat FeepinG anp Drinxine.—The bill 
at the Astor House for feed and other refresh- 
ments for the judges and jurors, in the Cancemi 
case, amounted to $750, 

> 

Worth REMEMBERING.— There are many 
shining qualities in the mind of man, but there 
is none so useful as discretion. 
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THE MODERN PONCE DE LEON, 

There are some men who cannot accept old 
age gracefully. “Give me back my youth!” 
was the despairing cry of Peter Pindar. Old 
Ponce de Leon wore out his life in seeking for 
the fabled fountain of youth in the wilds of Flor- 
ida. The alchemists of old toiled not alone 
after the secret of gold, but of perpetual youth ; 
and Paracelsus pretended that he had found the 
water of immortality, though his followers were 
undeceived by his death. Those waters of immor- 
tality are only reached through the portals of the 
grave. Why cannot we learn to accept the inevit- 
able winter of life, after its blossoms, its fruit-time 
and its harvests? Yet we see veterans tottering 
on the verge of the grave, ashamed of their ven- 
erable locks, ashamed of their best titles to re- 
spect, seeking to ape the appearance, dress and 
manners of youth. Those who have fulfilled 
their mission are unwilling to retire from the 
stage and leave younger actors to assume their 
place. 

There are never wanting dupes for the charla- 
tans who profess to have the power of annulling 
the course of nature. Cagliostro, that arch-im- 
postor, coined mongy out of such ninnies ; and 
now we see it stated that a really great man is 
not above such puerilities. It appears that Bul- 
wer, the English author, is cherishing the delu- 
sions of Ponce de Leon as to the renewal of youth. 
The Boston correspondent of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican vouches for the following in- 
teresting personal statement: Bulwer lately sent 
for Hume, the great medium, and talked with 
him, and the whole drift of his inquiries was to 
see if there could be no possible way devised in 
which he could renew and rejuvenate himself, 
his feelings and his powers into their early vigor. 
We can scarcely credit the statement that Bul- 
wer is chasing such a shadow. Youth, vigor— 
they are gone from him forever. No power can 
renew the glories of the golden age that has 
passed from his grasp. He must be content to 
take his place with the seniors, and solace him- 
self with the pleasures and pursuits of that old 
age which is now deepening about him. 
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A westeRN Sreampoat Captain. — The 
captain of the Ohio steamboat Wenona shrewd- 
ly dodged the U. S. Marshal a few days since. 
The marshal had seized the vessel for debt, and, 
in order to keep her within call, removed the 
cylinder-head and throttle-valve and concealed 
them. The captain proceeded to construct of 
hard-wood a throttle-valve and cylinder-head, and 
while the authorities were confident of having the 
boat all secure, she cut out for Cincinnati. At 
White’s Rifle, twelve miles below Pittsburg, she 
ran aground, and the odds were strongly in favor 
of her being overtaken by the deputy marshal, 
who had started with a steam-tug in pursuit. 
Fortune again favored the adventurous captain, 
however, and the boat was got off. 


4 > 


Svierer.—It has been found that a strong man, 
deprived of sleep, will die in nineteen days. 
The experiment was not long since tried in Chi- 
na, where a noted robber was condemned to be 
killed by constant wakefulness. He was kept 
awake constantly, and died at the end of nine- 
teen days, his suffering for the last few days being 
excruciating beyond description. 


Cuttore or Bees —This subject is engag- 
ing considerable attention in New England. In 
old times twenty-five pounds of honey to a hive 
was thought avery good yield, and now a well- 
managed swarm produce from one hundred to 
two hundred pounds of delicious honey. 
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comE!—Ballou's Dollar Monthly 
has now reached the extraordinary circulation of 
114,000, and scores of subscribers’ names are 
received by mail every day, One Dollar a year. 
The cheapest magazine in the world ! 


Two-Forry.—There is said to be in and about 
this city a larger number of fleet horses and 
choice ones, than any other locality can boast in 
this country. 


Powerrut.—A Detroit military company re- 
cently responded to a sentiment by “three cheers, 
big injun, elephant and shanghai.” 

Aw Axiom.—Riches have made many good 

men worse, but never made any bad men better. 


DARK DEEDS IN HAYTI. 

A dungeon was lately discovered in Fort La- 

bouc, Hayti, containing 1500 skeletons of the 

victims of Soulouque’s tyranny. The Haytien 

Monitor says, in the fort was immolated the un- 

fortunate Decimus Grevier. The story is that 

the Duke de la Bande du Noir, having beaten 

Madame Nicholas Grevier and her daughter with | 
a riding-whip, was called to account by Decimus 

Grevier for the outrage committed on his mother 

and sister. A duel, with swords, followed, in 

which the baron fell. Decimus was arrested, and 

through the intervention of the minister sent te 

Fort Labouc, where he was assassinated immedi- 
ately after his arrival. Here also was murdered a 
brave man named Patrice, who was arrested at 
Aux Cayes, imprisoned and pat in irons at Port 
au Prince without trial of any sort. Ile was then 
coridemned to seven years in irons in the dun- 
geon of Mole St. Nicholas, and to bury forever 
the true causes of his wrongs, and conceal them 
eternally from history, Fort Labouc secretly put 
an end to his sufferings. The prison of this 
fort is a subterranean dungeon, damp and infect- 
ed—a tomb, in short, in which, even with the 
mildest treatment, those who are interred there 
cannot live more than fifteen days. But the 
commandant of the place, a man named Rich- 
ard, was in the habit of abridging the sufferings 
of those who were sent to him without a formal 
order of extermination, by causing hundreds of 
blows to be administered to them with a stick 
twice aday. He was, it is said, the direct heir 
of all his inmates. As soon as he received a 
prisoner, he had him stripped and cast naked 
into the dungeon. He retained for his own ben- 
efit the provisions which the relatives of the con- 
demned, as well as the charitably disposed of 
Fort Liberty, sentto the unfortunates. When 
the frigate with its Faustin freight sailed from 
Port au Prince to Kingston, the crowd thus apos- 
trophised their oppressors : 


A pleasant voyage, 
Delva, Lubin ; 
- Leave us and go to regions dark! 
A pleasant voyage, 
Delva, Lubin; 
We vote you the belly of a shark! 

Gen. Geffrard has issued several decrees, among 
them one that all the property belonging to the 
ex-emperor, his wife, and his daughters, Olive 
and Celia, are, and remain provisionally se- 
questered. 
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Tricks with FLowers.—There is one very 
curious trick that can be played with flowers. 
In one-quarter of a minute a dahlia that is all 
purple can be changed, so that every petai shall 
be tipped yellow. This is simply done by burn- 
ing some brimstone, and holding the flowers a 
few seconds in the fumes. The change is instan- 
taneous; and when there was no fancy-tipped 
dahlia, it astonished everybody who did not 
know it and saw the metamorphosis. Other 
flowers are subject to change by the fumes of 
brimstone, which discharges the color wherever 
it reaches. The experiment is easily tried by 
lighting a few lucifer matches. 


“ Roperick THE Rover.” — This captivat- 
ing sea story, elegantly illustrated, written by 
Lieutenant Murray, will be sent post paid to any 
part of the country, on the receipt of twenty-five 
cents in postage stamps. Five editions of this 
remarkable romance have been issued, and the 
demand is as great as at first! 


> 


ConFrectTionaRy EstaBLIsHMENT.—We wish 
particularly to call attention to the advertisement 
in another column of J. Johnson’s new and ele- 
gant confectionary store, at No. 4 Tremont Row. 
It has not its equal in Boston, and the able pro- 
prietor has actually elevated his business to one 
of the fine arts! 


> 


Amazinc.—lIt is wonderful that anybody 
should “ shuflle off this mortal coil” now-a-days. 
You have only to look into the advertising pages 
of the daily press to see a specific “ for every ill 
that flesh is heir to.” 

Amuerst CoLLece.—According to the annu- 
al catalogue, the number of students in this 
institution is 235, of whom 47 are seniors, 53 
juniors, 61 sophomores, and 74 freshmen. 


Porvtar.—In two hours twenty-two applica- 
tions were made atthe public Library in Boston, 
for bound volumes of Ballou’s Pictorial. 


+ 


Mount Vernoy.—C. H. Marshall of New 
York has given $1050 to the Mount Vernon fund. 


Eapsive Gatherings. 


The population of New Orleans is about 
140,000. 

In Calitornia there are 118 Masonic Lodges 
and 4474 members. There are six in Kansas 
and three in Nebraska. 

Mrs. John Wood is about to open the Ameri- 
can Theatre in San Francisco, with a large and 
talented company. 

The Hampshire County East Association of 
Congregational ministers have passed a resolve 
that “the raising of tobacco is an immorality.” 


They are getting very particular down in 
Gloucester, Mass., having voted to exclude all 
theatrical shows and exhibitions for the current 
year. 


The Triennial Assessment of Philadelphia for 
1859, shows a total of $155,967,669, on one hun- 
dred and three thousand eight hundred and fifty 
taxables. 


Santa Anna devotes his leisure time in St. 
Thomas to fighting game-cocks. It is pretended 
that Miramon has invited him to take the gov- 
ernment of Mexico. 

The Hannibal and St. Joseph, Missouri, Rail- 
road has just been compieted. It runs across 
the State of Missouri—its length is about 207 
miles, and its cost is about $10,000,000. 


The Portsmouth Journal says that large quan- 
tities of smelts have been caught in Great Bay 
during the winter.,. As many asa thousand doz- 
en have been caught in a single day. 

The strong feeling which exists in California 
against the Chinese, has again found vent in vio- 
lence, some of them having recently been forci- 
bly expelled from Diamond Springs by the 
miners. 


The practice and principle of insurance is of 
great antiquity, and was well known in the time 
of Claudius Cesar, A. D. 43. It is certain that 
insurance of ships at sea was practised as early 
as the year 45 A. D. 

A Washington correspondent says that it is 
currently reported in well-informed circles, that 
Lord Lyons will remain in this country for afew 
months only, when he will be succeeded by Sir 
William Gore Ouseley. 


The mayor of Columbus, Ga., has issued or- 
ders for the stationing of a policeman at each of 
the churches, whose business it is to arrest any 
person chewing tobacco, or smoking and spitting 
upon the steps of the church. 


The Minnesota papers say that the Indians in 
that part of the country are rapidly becoming civ- 
ilized, all those in the neighborhood of the set- 
tlements drinking whiskey, chewing tobacco, 
lying, stealing and swearing equal to white men. 


The Methodists of Delaware have refused the 
aid which the legislature has granted them, of 
$4000 towards the building ot a church, because 
the money is to be raised by lottery. They re- 
fuse to be parties in any such gambling op- 
erations. 

The wife of Gen. Miramon, who has lately be- 
come President of Mexico, is said to be a regular 
trump card. She notified her husband—a young 
man of twenty-seven years—that he must fight 
his way into the Presidential chair, or she would 
not live with him. 

The Spanish squadron in the waters of Cuba 
comprises one ship-of-the line, six frigates, six 
brigs, three schooners and twelve steamers, car- 
rying altogether 402 guns. It is to be reinforced 
by a ship-of-the-line, a screw steamer, and a side- 
wheel steam frigate. 

The death of three very aged women are re- 
corded in late New Jersey papers. Two of them 
were colored, and died at the age of 103 and 108 
years respectively. The third was Mrs. Hannah 
Phillips, the widow of a revolutionary hero, who 
died in her 108th year, in the possession of all 
her faculties. 

It is stated that Charles Weed, of Milledge- 
ville, Ill., has invented a method of raising water 
at railway stations, by the weight of the locomo- 
tive bearing on a yielding portion of the track. 
A deflection of half an inch in the rails operates 
mechanism which pumps up the required quan- 
tity for supplying the engine. 

The Illinois House of Representatives has a 
curious custom. Nezr the close of the session 
the roll of the members is called through once 
or twice, and, as his name is called, each mem- 
ber has a right to call for the consideration of 
one bill, and to have it put on its passage. Many 
private bills are thus reached and passed. 

A house, 125 feet long by 25 wide, has been 
erected at Washington for the propagation of the 
tea plants, which have been, or are to be, import- 
ed from China. The plants are to be started 
and sent to different parts of the country for 
experiment. Mr. Hovey, of the Magazine of 
Horticulture, deems the experiment quixotic. 


The Associated Press is about to establish a 
News Agency at Cape Race, and all European 
steamers will be boarded off that point, and news 
only seven days old from Europe will be trans- 
mitted by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States. This has already been done on several 
occasions, but the intention is to make it a per- 
manent plan. 

They told hard stories about the pawnbrokers 
at a meeting recently held in Boston, to es- 
tablish a public institution similar to the Mont 
de Piete in Paris. It was stated that an actress 
who returned to Boston minus a cent, pawned 
her wardrobe for ten dollars, for which sum only 


one dollar a week was charged. 


Sands of Gold. 


-+». Conversation is the ventilation of the 
mind.—Parker. 

.++. National enthusiasm is the great nursery 
of genius.—//. T. Tuckerman. 


.... Nothing reveals to us the secrets of our 
own souls like religion.— Channing. 


.... What sculpture is to a block of marble, 
education is to a human soul.—Jann. 


-++. Our ambition is a part of our selfishness. 

None but the selfish are ambitious.—Bovee. 

_ +++ Men of wit have not always the clearest 

judgment or the deepest reason.— Robert Walsh. 
.... The true Fortunatus’s purse is the rich- 

ness of the generous and tender affections.— 

Robert Walsh. 


.... Propriety of conduct is more the result 
of a feeling of what is proper than of a percep- 
tion of it.—Bovee. 


..-. A prudent man ought to be guided by a 
demonstrated probability not less than by a de- 
monstrated certainty.— Robert Walsh. 
® Sometimes we are devils ourselves, when 
we will tempt the frailty of our powers, presum- 
ing on their changeful potency.— Shakspeare. 

.... He that gives for gain, profit, or any by- 
end, destroys the very intent of bounty; for it 
falls only upon those who do not want.—Seneca. 


. He that hath tasted the bitterness of sin 
will fear to commit it; and he that hath felt the 
sweetness of mercy will fear to offend it. 
— Charnock. 


-++. Beauty, wit, high birth, vigor of bone, 
desert in service, love, friendship, charity, are 
subjects all to envious and calumniating time. 
—Shakspeare. 


. No man knows the horror of thick dark- 
ness which gathers over the slaves of vehement 
passion, like him who is rising into the light and 
liberty of virtue. —Channing. 

.... Let us recognize the beauty and power of 
true enthusiasm; and whatever we may do to 
enlighten ourselves and others, guard against 
checking or chilling a single earnest sentiment. 
H. T. Tuckerman. 

... Natural good is so intimately connected 
with moral good, and natural evil with moral 
evil, that I am as certain as if I heard a voice 
from heaven proclaim it, that God is on the side 
of virtue.—Lacon. 


--.. In morality there are books enough writ- 
ten both by ancient and modern philosophers, 
but the morality of the Gospel doth so exceed 
them all, that to give a man a full knowledge of 
true morality, I shall send him to no other book 
than the New Testament.—Locke. 


SHoker’s Budget. 


In Maine when you ask a man to drink, you 
must say, “ Will you make the landlord violate ?” 


Down east they put a fellow in jail for swin- 
dling. The audacious chap dried snow and sold 
it for salt. 


An Irish paper says that among those mortally 
wounded at Waterloo, was Major O’Brien, after- 
wards Mayor of Dublin. 

The man who thinks he can talk a girl out of 
love, has gone south to dam the Mississippi with 
a chip. He can do one about as soon as the 
other. 

An emigrant to Missouri from New Hamp- 
shire writes that the people die so fast there that 
every man has his third wife, and every woman 
is a widow. 

Two men fired at an eagle at the same time, 
and killed him. An Irishman observed, “ They 
might have saved their powder and shot, for the 
full would have killed him.” 


A country editor perpetrates the following up- 
on the marriage of a Mr. Husband to the lady of 
his choice : 

* The case is the strongest we have known in our life, 

The husband's a husband, and so is the wife.” 

A fellow was told at a tailor’s shop that three 
yards of cloth, by being wet, would shrink one- 
quarter of a yard. “ Well, then,” he inquired, 
“if you should wet a quarter of a yard, would 
there be any of it left?” 

A bachelor friend of ours, returning the other 
evening from a ball, in acrowded coach, declar- 
ed, with a groan, that he had not the slightest 
objection to “ rings on his fingers,” but he had a 
most unequivocal objection to “belles on his 
toes.” 

An Irishwoman appeared in court in ‘“Louis- 
ville, recently, to be appointed guardian for her 


child, when the following colloquy ensued : 
“ What estate has your child?” “ Plaze your 
honor, I don’t understand you!” “I say what 


has she got? 
honor!” 

A tall fellow persisted in standing during the 
performance at the theatre, much to the annoy- 
ance of the audience, and was respectfully re- 
quested to sit down, but would not; when a 
voice from the upper gallery called out: “Let 
him alone, honey, he’s a tailor, and he’s resting 
himself!” He immediately squatted. 

A Dutchman, in one of the counties of Penn- 
wanted a minister to preach at his 
child’s funeral, and wasn’t unreasonably particu- 
lar as to who came. ‘‘ Chon,” said he, “‘go and 
call de circus preacher to come, and if he can’t, 
den get de locust preacher, and if he can’t come, 
why den get de extortioner” (exhorter). 


“Chills and faver, plaze yer 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
MY WORLD. 


BY JAMES FRANELIN FITTS. 


I know not why I fill the air 
With strange creations of my brain, 
With objects grand, grotesque and fair, 
And then destroy to make again. 
l only know that hopes of good, 
By worldlings little understood, 
That lofty feelings, grand desires, 
The kindling of Promethean fires, 
Have worked and labored in my breast, 
Until at last their earnest quest 
Has found a world, unformed, ideal, 
But which to me seems truly real. 
It is a world of strange device, 
Where I my vagrant thoughts entice, 
And build me castles, rich and rare, 
Although, albeit, sustained in air. 
Or rather my heart's fair home, 
Where, weary of your world, I come, 
To live awhile, devoid of sin, 
Retired my better self within. 
My loved Penates guard me there 
From every earthly grief and care; 
And this in truth, I well believe, 
That from these fancies which I weave, 
A glimpse of heaven I oft receive! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


TEMPTED, BUT NOT LOST. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“ She was a woman, less than child, 
‘And thought whate’er he said was true.” 


“ Homeess, friendless, penniless! Heaven 
help me, for I know not what to do!” 

The words were half a wail, half a prayer, and 
as they fell from her lips, Lucy Harmon looked 
long and wearily about her comfortless little 
room, and her frame thrilled with a visible shud- 
der. The four walls, bare, and white, and cold 
—the naked floor—the narrow windows with 
their curtains of coarse muslin, seemed, in truth, 
desolate enough. To Aer heart they struck a 
sudden and terrible chill. 

It was a fearful winter for the poor. Thou- 
sands in the great throbbing heart of New York 
died daily of want. Business was dull—work 
cheap—bread dear! Hunger and cold slew more 
than sickness! But through it all Lucy Harmon 
had kept up a brave heart and cheerful spirit. 
Hard times made little difference with her. For 
three years—ever since she was fifteen—she had 
lived in the noisy, crowded city, her humble, con- 
tented, solitary and laborious life. Ithad grown 
to be quitc a home to her. She had made friends 
of the wide, bustling streets, the crowded build- 
ings, the changing sea of faces perpetually pour- 
ing past her window. She did not envy the rich. 
She had sweet pity in her heart for all who were 
needier or less happy than herself. While she 
had health and youth, and a pair of able hands, 
she would not repine—God was good, and the 
world kind. 

Bat even to her elastic and hopeful spirits there 
came at last a sudden and awful paralysis of ter- 
ror. Her employer had failed! The last piece 
of sewing came back upon her hands unpaid for. 
At first she was not dismayed ; she doubted not 
she should find work elsewhere! To doubt 
would have been to despair. But weeks went 
by, and her little store of earnings had dwindled 
down to a paltry sum, scarcely enough to satisfy 
the demands of her grim landlady for the rent 
of her one poor room. In vain she had travers- 
ed the city from end to end, asking everywhere 
for employment. The shops were crowded with 
seamstresses, working for almost nothing. No 
one wanted her—gruff refusals met her every- 
where, sometimes insults—now and then a sly 
hint about her pretty face, and a leering remark 
that such as she might make ladies of themselves, 
and be above work. 

And this was why she sat in her cold, silent 
room, that dreary December day, facing her fu- 
ture with a faint, despairing heart ;—sat there 
until the twilight fell about her, gray and cheer- 
less, and from her window she could see the 
street lamps lighted, dike so many fiery eyes kin- 
died to glare upon her misery. 

Her little purse was empty. There was no 
fire in the cheap stove, and no fuel to build one. 
Food had not passed her lips for two days. Is 
it to be wondered at that she cried out despair- 
ingly, ‘‘ Heaven help me, for I know not what 
to do!” 

She rose up at last and put on her bonnet and 
shawl. It was madness to stay there alone with 
her thoughts. It had been snowing all the day, 
but she did not care for that—anything to escape 


from her fears—anything, so she might but fly 
from the remembrance of her situation—her 
blank, vacant, terrible future. 

She went into the street—the stormy, noisy, 
dimly-lighted street. The snow drifted in white 
clouds through the air, and piled itself in soft, 
spotless billows on the pavements. She moved 
on listlessly, regardless how mockingly the wild, 
sharp wind fluttered the folds of her coarse 
shawl, and beat the white storm into her face. 
The chill at her heart deadened her nerves to out- 
ward cold. 

“An inclement night for one like you to be 
abroad. May I not walk beside you, and shield 
you with my umbrella ?” 

The voice sounded close beside her—strong, 
musical, manly. She turned quickly, a little 
startled, a little pleased. She had heard that 
voice before. The dark, handsome face into 
which she looked was no strange one, it had been 
daguerreotyped in the holiest chamber of her 
heart for weeks. Her acquaintance with Leon- 
ard Barclay was purely accidental; in fact, it 
could hardly be called an acquaintance, yet every 
chord of her simple, girlish nature gave out 
sweet music under its influence. She scarcely 
knew how their friendship commenced—it was 
brought about in some way orother. She knew 
little of him beyond the fact that he was kind 
to her, and seemed much interested in all that 
concerned her. Poor, simplechild! If she had 
only known him as he was, a rich, proud, polish- 
ed man of the world, seeking the friendship of a 
poor shop-girl! But she was pretty, pure, art- 
less, and the fowler’s snare was set. Good an- 
gels guard her ! 

She took his proffered arm with a happy, flut- 
tering heart. While that handsome face bent 
above her she forgot care, weariness and fear— 
the weight seemed suddenly lifted from her heart, 
her future gleamed before her, dim and rosy, 
with a new, delicious hope. 

He seemed a little surprised when he knew 
that she came out merely for a walk—even chid- 
ed her for her carelessness, but so tenderly, 
that she blessed him for the reproach, it was 80 
sweet, so novel to have any one in the wide 
world who cared whether she did one thing or 
another. But since she had shown herself such 
a naughty girl, he said, he didn’t see but what he 
should be compelled to furnish her with his com- 
pany. He would walk till she was tired of 
walking, and then he would wait upon her home, 
might he not? For the first time Lucy blushed, 
thinking of her humble lodgings. Would he 
care less for her when he knew how poor, how 
very poor she was ? 

They came at last to a part of the city where 
the streets were broader, and more brilliantly 
lighted. A burst of orchestral music, a sound of 
rapturous applause, told Lucy where she was. 

“Would she go with him into the theatre?” 
her companion asked. 

She glanced at her plain shawl and cotton 
gloves, murmuring something about her clothes 
not being suitable, and wondering all the while 
if he would not despise her if he knew she had 
no better ones. 

“ Well, at least, she would go in and take some 
refreshments,” he said, as he came opposite a 
fashionable saloon. 

She thought of her two days’ fastng, and 
smiled bitterly. Mr. Barclay would take no de- 
nial this time, but drew her along with akind of. 
authoritative gentleness. She was obliged to put 
her hands to her eyes, the first strong, brilliant 
glare ot light dazzled them so, as she entered 
the saloon. There were groups of elegantly 
dressed men and women scattered about by the 
marble tables, eating, drinking, sipping wine, 
laughing and talking. How happy they all look- 
ed, to her unsophisticated eyes ! 

But she had no appetite to taste the delicacies 
which Mr. Barclay insisted upon ordering for her. 
She preferred to look about her and watch the 
smiling, happy faces, the rich dresses, and the 
busy servants flitting here and there. It was a 
new scene to her, and she enjoyed it eagerly. 

Wine was brought, though she had no recol- 
lection of hearing Mr. Barclay call for it. How 
the red waves foamed, and danced and sparkled 
in the crystal goblets! She noticed, as her com- 
panion pushed one towards her, that the reflec- 
tion of the crimson glass fell over his white, 
jewelled hand, staining it with a tinge like blood. 
It seemed to her an evilomen. A feeling of in- 
security came over her, a vague presentiment of 
some danger not far away, but it was dissipated 
by Mr. Barclay’s voice asking her if she would 
not drink with him. 


“No, no! Not for worlds would I touch a drop 
of wine to my lips!” 

He laughed merrily at her simple earnestness 
of refusal,—so unlike a fashionable refusal—call- 
ed her a sweet little prude, and then lifted his own 
glass to his lips, whispering her name as a pledge, 
with an endearing epithet prefixed to it, which 
+rought an instantaneous color to her cheek, 
richer and redder than the wine. 

“Mr. Barclay, if you wouldn’t think me pre- 
suming,—I—” She faltered, in confusion. Mr. 
Barclay lowered his glass, and waited patiently 
for her to proceed. 

“J—I—wish you wouldn’t drink it, sir!” 

“ And why ?” 

Lucy hesitated. She could have painted for 
him that moment a sad, dark picture—a father 
degraded by intemperance—a mother dying 
broken-hearted—her own childhood heavy with 
the shadow of a parent’s disgrace. But she re- 
alized instinctively how little such an argument 
would affect him, how ill-timed it would seem at 
that time and in such a place, so she answer sim- 
ply, “Because it would please me not to have 
you.” 

An amused smile crossed the proud, dark face. 

“ You couldn’t have given a sweeter reason, or 
one that would influence me more. But I am 
exacting. You must render favor for favor. 
Call me Leonard once, not Mr. Barclay, it is too 
formal.” 

If there was a trifle of imperiousness in the 
words, Lucy did not notice it. Her heart was 
fluttering in her throat like a frightened bird. 
Mr. Barclay still held the wine in his hand, read- 
ing her flushed face with his handsome, steady, 
tender hazel eyes. 

She looked up timidly. 
it, Leonard!” The glass was transferred to the 
table instantly. He did not lift it again. 

That night Lucy Harmon laid her head upon 
her humble pillow with tears of happiness wet- 
ting her silken lashes. Leonard Barclay had 
told her that he loved her. To be sure he did 
not know her circumstances—not for the world 
would she have told him of her destitution. 
Pride revolted. But something would happen 
on the morrow, she was sure—something must 
happen. She would look again for work—some 
one would certainly employ her, and then all 
would go well. Leonard Barclay loved her! 
How like a sudden, golden sunrise, that knowl- 
edge broke through the darkness, coloring every- 
thing with a flush of rosy light. She went to 
sleep murmuring his name in herprayers. Poor 
Lucy! 

“No, no—in God’s name leave me, Leonard 
Barclay !” 

She stood erect, white and tearless, the color 
dying from her face, the hope from her heart. A 
quiver of deathly pain troubled the sweet mouth, 
the beautiful eyes were dark with an unutterable 
anguish. For weeks she had been walking 
blindfolded in a path of flowers; but the scales 
had fallen at last, and she shuddered to see what 
a frightful, yawning abyss was spanned by that 
frail bridge of roses. 

Face to face they stood together—Leonard 
Barclay and his intended victim—fuace to face in 
Lucy’s little cheerless attic room, with the thin, 
wintry sunshine lying on the bare walls, flooding 
the unpainted floor. They made a strange pic- 
ture, that haughty man, pleading with passion- 
ate, bewildering eloquence, Lucy confronting 
him with her pallid,* surprised, horror-stricken 
countenance. 

“OQ, how blind, how blind I have been !’’ she 
murmured with a dreary sigh, passing her hand 
wearily across her eyes, like one suddenly afllict- 
ed by loss of sight. “ And this is the end of it 
all—all my dreaming, all my loving, all my sweet 
hopes and beautiful plans! O, Léonard, Leon- 
ard! God forgive you your cruelty!” 

Her voice died away in a husky sob. She es- 
sayed to speak again, but language dissolved in 
bitter tears. The anguish of her white, con- 
vulsed face might have struck remorse to the 
heart of a fiend. For an instant the worldly 
man stood abashed and silent before the simple 
majesty of her great grief. It was for an in- 
stant only. “ Lucy!” 

The tempter was by her side again—his pas- 
sionate voice in her ear, his bold, bad, eager face 
close to hers, his arms about her, drawing her to 
him tenderly, closely, gently, soothing her with 
caressing words, and pacifying her with kisses. 


Please don’t drink 


“Lucy, my darling, my love, my life! my 
poor, foolish, frightened little girl! Look up and 
tell me that you love me. These terrible sobs 
pierce to my heart like swords.” 


She struck down his circling arms with quick 
disdain, and stepped back a few paces, her face 
glowing, her wet eyes all ablaze, the royal blood 
of insulted womanhood flaming up in scarlet tor- 
rents to neck, cheek and brow. But she did not 
speak. Her queenly attitude, the expression of 
her burning face, was enough without the aid of 
words. Leonard Barclay quailed before them in 
dire confusion. But once more he rallied. 
With a meaning glance he looked about the poor 
apartment. Lucy’s eyes followed his. She un- 
derstood the glance, the sarcastic smile, the 
sneer, the pitying, tender look which displaced 
them all, and lighted up her lover’s face so glo- 
riously, till it seemed the countenance of a fallen 
god, before the light of heaven had vanished 
from it. Never had the low, dingy walls looked 
so mean to her before. She contrasted them 
silently with the home he had painted for her— 
grand, gorgeous, fit for a queen. She saw the 
long, disheartening struggles with poverty ended 
forever, the poor, shop-girl’s cotton gown ex- 
changed for costly silks and flashing jewels. 
But her pure heart wavered not a single instant. 

“You are rich—I am poor. That is what 
you would say. But are you less a man, I less 
a woman, on that account?” she said in a slow, 
pains-taking way, as though every word cost her 
apang. “ You cannot buy me with gold. The 
white face of my dead father and mother would 
rise up between me and peace, if I should bring 
such a shame upon their memories. Go away 
from me! Double, treble your wealth, multiply 
it by millions, and then the worth of a poor girl’s 
honor will surpass it all. Go!” 

“ You never loved me, Lucy. True love will 
make sacrifices for the beloved’s sake.” 

Like a lioness at bay she turned upon him. 

“Dare you say that to me? What sacrifice 
would your love make for my sake? Is it a sac- 
rifice for you to seck my degradation, to make 
my name a by-word and a scoff to all who know 
me? Never loved you! I would have spilled 
my heart’s best blood to save you a sorrow, and 
this is my return. Never loved you! Had I 
been in your place and you in mine, I never 
would have wronged you so. O, Leonard, 
Leonard! God forgive me, I have worshipped 
you!” 

Something in her words touched a new chord 
in Leonard Barclay’s heart. From his inmost 
soul he reverenced her womanly strength and in- 
nocence. There rose before him in fancy, the 
face of the haughty heiress to whom his hand 
was pledged. Would she have passed un- 
scathed through that fiery ordeal of temptation ? 
But for the ties which bound him to her, he would 
that moment have laid his wealth and rank 
where his heart already knelt in homage—at the 
feet of Lucy Harmon. 

“ God forbid that I should urge you longer, 
Lucy,” he said with respectful earnestness. 
“ Let me kiss you once and I will go—no, do not 
shrink from me. Not for worlds would I harm 
you now. I would take away the impress of 
your lips as I would an angel’s benediction. I 
believe its memory will keep me pure, when noth- 
ing else could. ‘There! Good-by, and God 
bless you!” 

The next momenthe was gone. Lucy listened 
eagerly, till the last sound of his footsteps died 
away in the distance, and then, witha long, low, 
shuddering wail, the spasmodic utterance of a 
crushed heart, she fell fainting to the floor. 

“Stand back, my friends. Don’t you see she 
is dead ?” 

The speaker’s mouth is very pale, and he 
pushes the crowd aside with imperious haste. 
One arm supports the figure of a. senseless 
woman, to the other a little boy clings weeping. 
A few moments since a span of frightened 
horses came dashing down Broadway. A little 
boy, trundling his hoop across the street, ran 
directly before them. The horrified crowd 
shouted to him in vain. Hundreds witnessing 
his danger felt their hearts stand still with terror. 
He would be trampled to death. Butno! A 
brave, heroic young girl sprang forward and 
saved his life at the peril of her own. The child 
was unharmed, but his deliverer was struck 
down bleeding, bruised, and possibly dead upon 
the pavement. Her white, still face was very 
like death. The woman is Lucy Harmon, the 
boy is Leonard Barclay’s son! 

She came back to consciousness slowly. For 
a moment she thinks herself dreaming, and 
closes her eyes wearily. They open upon a pic- 
ture of luxury rarer than any she ever dreamed 
of. Her hands lie on a velvet counterpane, 
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CHURCH AT LERY, FRANCE. 


heavy with silver fringe. Magnificent lounges, superb curtains, 
mirrors, pictures, statuary, flowers, blushing in costly vases—she 
takes in all at a single admiring glance. But it is none of these 
that sends such a shock of white surprise over her features. A 
dark, alas! a too familiar face bends over her pillow—a musical 
voice whispers, “ God bless you, Lucy ! I owe you my child’s life!” 

That voice! It is five long years since she heard it; and all 
this while she has been trying to banish the melody from her 
heart. She turns upon her pillow with a feeble moan. Why 
should that face of all others rise up to haunt her ? 

“Do not turn away from me in that way, as though you utterly 
loathed the sight of my face. If you only knew how dear, how 
surpassingly precious P pes memory has been to me through all 
these years, you would give me a kinder greeting, I am sure.” 

“ Have you no gratitude, no mercy?” she whispered in reply, 
“that you torture me thus? O, Leonard, Mr. Barclay, as you 
value my happiness, my peace, leave me !” . 

“ Never, never till I A sae the meaning of these words. Your 
peace—your happiness, did you say! sit possible—dare I hope, 
may I interpret your language to please myself? May I believe 
that you still care for me ?” 

A flush of scorn, of indignation, of outraged womanly feeling, 
darkens Lucy Harmon’s beautiful face as she listens. She tries 
to rise, but falls back faint and dizzy. 

“You do well—you honor your manhood by insulting a woman 
whom you would hardly dare look in the face but for her help- 
lessness. Go, go, or I shall be tempted to curse you!—shall be 
tempted to call in your wife as a witness to your private 
theatricals.”’ 

“My wife!” He repeated the words after her wonderingly. 
“T have no wife, as I supposed you knew. She has been dead 
for three long years—ever since the birth of my little Harry whose 
life you have this day saved. I swear to _ by my hopes of 
heaven, that I meant no insult. I have loved you as I never 
loved any other woman on earth, not even the one whom I have 
called my wife. Accident has thrown us together again, though 
I had never dared hope to see you more on earth! Something in 
your manner tells me that I have been remembered kindly, that 
my former wrong has been forgiven. May I atone for that wrong 
in the only way which lies in my power? You are in my house 
= guest. Will you make it your home? Will you be my 
wife ?” 

There is a long silence, then a low, hurried, inarticulate whis- 
per, which only the nice ear of a lover could understand. It sat- 
isfies Leonard Barclay, however, if one may judge from the pas- 
sionate kisses which fall from his lips upon Lucy’s, or by the un- 
speakable quiver of tenderness and joy which runs through his 
voice as he murmurs, “God bless you, my darling, God bless 
you !” 


CHURCH OF LERY, DEPARTMENT OF EURE, FRANCE. 

The church of Léry, delineated on this page, is a beautiful ex- 
ample of ancient ecclesiastical architecture, taken as a whole, 
though open to criticism in many of its details. The general 
effect is certainly picturesque and striking, and the edifice will 
have many admirers. The church seems to have been constructed 
or at least founded about the 11thcentury. The plain and rather 
monotonous ornaments of its portal are not very elaborately exe- 
cuted. Yet the whole building is not inharmonious. The three 
conjoined windows which surmount the entrance have an agree- 
able effect. ‘The caps of these windows are ornamented with acan- 
thus leaves, which are carved delicately, and turn gracefully in 
volutes over the angles. At the summit of the gable is the figure 
of a man seated, and appearing to look upon the passers-by. The 
tower, delicate and graceful, has a heavy cornice supported by 
modillions with heads of men and animals. The cross of the 
cemetery, seen on the left, is in exquisite taste; but time has 
changed the delicacy of its outlines, destroyed the expression of 
life in the faces, and effaced the beauty of the chaste draperies. On 
one side is seen the figure of Christ in his agony; on the other 
the Virgin, crowned, holding the infant Jesus in her arms, and 


veiled as much by her long, flowing tresses as by the ample man- 
tle folded and falling in graceful undulations. Below, three 
draped figures of saints, separated by heads of winged cherubim, 
are supported by three consoles ; three angels sustain a shield on 
which are carved the instruments of the Passion. The river Eure 
runs at a short distance behind the church. The riparian inhabi- 
tants, without regard to dictionaries and geographical maps, called 
it the Dure (hard), on account of its inequality, its caprices, and 
the rapidity of its course. Beyond, extends the rich valley of 
the river Seine, which receives the waters of the Eure, a short 
distance from the Léry. 
CHINESE TEMPLE AT MACASSAR, CELERES. 

At the southern extremity of the peninsula which forms the 
southern part of the island of Celebes, formerly rose the great city 
of Mangkasara (vulgarly called Macassar), the capital of a pow- 
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- sents one of their queer and fantastic temples at Macassar. 


erful kingdom. A great part of the population of Celebes has 
preserved the name of Mangkasaras, and the Malays often desig- 
nate the entire island by the name of Tuna-Mangkasara, (Mang- 
kasara land.) Some petty principalities have been formed from 
the ruins of this empire; the Dutch have taken possession of the 
rest. On the site of the great city are three villages, inhabited 
respectively by the Baroos, the Boughis and the Malays, and a lit- 
tle Dutch town of 1200 or 1500 inhabitants, named Vlaardingen, 
defended by Fort Rotterdam, the residence of the Dutch author- 
ities. Here, as in all the principal maritime places of Oceanica, a 
notable fraction of the population is Chinese. The Chinese are 
very numerous in Malaysia. At Batavia, at Manila, and in many 
other cities, they yg separate quarters. The west coast of 
Borneo is covered by their colonies. Patient and indefatigable la- 
borers, they play the same part in these countries that the Jews 
did in ancient Europe ; they have all the lucrative pursuits, the 
gold-washing and diamond mining, banking and commission 
business, keep gambling houses, farm taxes and hold monopolies. 
At the courts of the native princes, their position is hke that of 
the children of Judea with the Turkish pachas; they have the 
same means of increasing their fortunes, and take the same pains 
to conceal their money ; often punished, always necessary, and 
always employed ; incessantly complaining of their poverty, al- 
though the rickest merchants of the countries they inhabit. A per- 
sistent preservation of national manners, customs and religion, is 
as remarkable in the Chinese as in the Jews. Beside their homes, 
there rises, as in their native land, the altar of the gods, the miao 
or pagoda, a temple more or less rich, more or less ornamented, 
according to the means of the votaries. Our engraving repre- 
Chi- 
nese temples are generally pretty much like each other. Their 
ordinary decorations consist of columns with spiral carvings, 
pictures, inscriptions, lamps and tables, on which are placed some 
of the numerous gods of Chinese polytheism, more multiplied 
than those that Greek and Roman imaginations created : Pan-kou, 
who introduced order into the universe by separating heaven from 
earth ; Ien-nan, who tries the dead, and presides over the trans- 
migration of souls ; Ien-nam, who presides over the infernal re- 
gions ; Tien-kouen, master of heaven ; Loui-xen, god of thunder 
and lightning ; Lao-chuin, chief arbiter of battles; Koung-fou- 
tseu, god of wisdom, and other representative divinities. Besides 
these, each family has its particular idols. 


GRAND SQUARE OF RUMELIJEH, CAIRO. 

The view presented on page 192, of the great Square of Rumelijeh, 
Cairo, affords a vivid idea of the architecture and life of the 
East. ‘The stern towers, the glittering minarets, the varied fig- 
ures and dresses which animate this scene, transport us to that 
region of which we read so much in our youth, and to which we 
most of us long to make a pilgrimage in our manhood. The 
scenery around Cairo is quite unique. To the left are seen the 
bare sand-hills of the Arabian desert, and the city, with its hun- 
dreds of minarets, its palm trees and mulberry plantations ; on 
the right is the long, level waste of the Lybian desert, whose hori- 
zon is only broken by the Pyramids. Cairo has become a place 
of much traffic during late years, from being on the high road 
from London to India, and consequently it has undergone many 
changes as far as appearances within are concerned. There are 
hotels kept by Europeans, with European attendants, in which ev- 
ery comfort and luxury may be obtained; shops with English 
goods; consulates, whose officers wear frock coats and kid gloves, 
and ladies in latest Parisian fashions promenade on the Esbekijeh. 
Within the citadel, which opens upon the square of El Rumelijeh, . 
is a new mosque, which covers the remains of the date Mehemet 
Ali. The citadel is a place of considerable strength, and cele- 
brated in modern times as the locality in which Mehemet Ali had 
the janissaries slaughtered, thereby ridding himself of a set of 
guards in whose hands the pachas of Egypt were mere puppets ; 
imitating, in some measure, the Emperor Diocletian, who got rid 
of the Preetorian Guard under somewhat similar circumstances. 
There are many places in the neighborhood, of great interest—the 
pyramids, the ruins of Heliopolis and of ancient Memphis, etc, 
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Poet's Corner. 


SNOW. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


Light, and still, and soft, 

Flake after flake comes down, 
Dimming the air aloft, 

Fiecking the oak-boles brown ; 
Light as the fall of years 

On a head grown white in peace; 
Light as the breath of the angel death 

When he whispereth of release. 


White, and calm, and cold, 
Under a sunset sky 
Glowing with red, aerial gold, 
The unstained snow-drifts lie. 
Calm as the pulseless dead 
In the grave-niche, cold and white, 
With a kindling glow on each marble brow— 
A glory of love and light. 


Pure, and soft, and still, 
Drifting down to the sea, 

Melt the snows of the pearl-white hill 
Into sunshine, silently. 

Blue are the depths above, 
Deep is the blue below, 

White from the bay glides a sail away— 
And a soul passed, white as snow. 


THOUGHTS. 
Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain. 
Awake but one, and lo' what myriads rise! 
Each stamps its image as the other flies! 
Each, as the various avenues of sense, 
Delight or sorrow to the soul dispense, 
Frightens or fades; yet all, with magic art, 
Control the latent fibres of the heart.—Rocers. 


HONOR. 
By Jove, I am not covetous of gold, 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost; 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires; 
But if it be a sin to covet honor, 
lam the most offending soul alive.-—SHaksPEARE. 


GLORY. 


Glories, like glow-worms, afar off shine bright; 
But looked tvo near. have neither heat vor light. 
Wester. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— The tranquillity of Europe depends on the breath of 
Louis Napoleof. What an idea that is to reflect upon! 
A few words from his lips can make or mar a thousand 
fortunes, create a panic on the Bourse of Paris, shake the 
Exchange of London, and reverberate in dismal echoes 
through all the money-marts of Europe. And this man 
but a few years ago was kicking about New York and 
London a penniless adventurer, and aspiring to the 
crown of France by teaching a bald eagle to descend upon 
his crown. If we professional story-tellers should assign 
such a career to an imaginary hero wouldn't the critics 
make a precious row about it? Of course they would, 
and would prove such a career to be impossible. But 
Louis Napoleon is like Marie Antoinette’s mini-ter, who 
answered to a request of hers, ‘‘ Madame, if it is impor- 
Sidle, it shall certainly be done ”’......The New Yorkers 
are on the gui vive with respect to the “ Fifth Avenue 
Hotel,” to be opened by Col. Paran Stevens, who deserves 
to be breveted lieutenant-general for his enterprises and 
his victories. The architect of this marble palace is Wil- 
liam Washburn of this city. Not only does this hotel 


have a beautiful site opp to the shrubbery of Madi- 
son Square; it stretches its facades of white marble 
down Twenty-Third and Twenty-Fourth Streets. .... . Mr. 


Uliman is expected to open the Boston Theatre as the 
“‘ Academy of Music * in September next. Mr. Barry’s 
re-lease of the Theatre extends to June next...... The 
Berkshire people got ahead of us this winter decidedly. 
They had ninety-nine successive days of good sicighing 
—while we did not enjoy more than four or five. .....The 
London Athenzeum, in an excellent obituary of Hallam, 
the historian, remarks as an admirable feature in him, 
that he was ready to amend errors and repair omissions ; 
and his last editi are tated and improved with 
**a most curious and conscientious ekill.”” Hence these 
editions are the best. ‘‘In Hallam,” says the Athenz- 


"um, “ we possessed a scholar who loved truth better than 


fame.”......The Hartford Press relates that the other 
evening as a young clergyman was skating down the Con- 
necticut at great speed, he came so unexpectedly upon a 
group of young ladies that he could not turn to avoid 
them, and therefore to prevent accident caught one by 
the waist and took her with him. As soon as the aston- 
ished female could recover her speech he was saluted 
with, ** Who's dat huggin’ me so?” and looking upon 
his frail burden’s face, the young clergyman found that 
it was black as night. He did not carry ber far. and 
doesn’t enjoy compliments for his politeness. .... . General 
Scott lately appeared on the turf at New Orleans. Long 
may it be before the old hero is under the turf!......Jo- 
siah Bradlee, Esq., learning that the trustees of the 
Sailors’ Soug Harbor were in a dilemma respecting the 
means that should be adopted to secure funds for erect- 
ing a much needed barn on the premises at Germantown 
(Quincy), i diately directed that the barn be built, 
and that the bill of expense be forwarded to him. ‘Its 
estimated cost is $2600. Mr. Bradlee had previously 
coatributed thousands towards the building already 
erected. ..... Iu the memoirs of the Empress Catherine 
the Second, written by herself, she gives an account of a 
masked ball at Moscow, where all the gentlemen came 
dressed as women, in enormous hoops, and all the women 


wore masculine attire. The empress was the only one 
who looked really natural as a man...... A school com- 
missioner recently required a class of young gentlemen 
to pledge themselves ‘‘ not to attend evening parties nor 
go home with the girls after dark!’ before he would grant 
them the required certificates as teachers. ..... It is said 
that the copper lands in Minnesota, bordering on the 
north shore of Lake Superior, will be sold to the highest 
bidder during the preseut year. These lands are not con- 
sidered adapted for agricultural purposes, but contain 
rich copper mines. ..... Croakers are beginning to start 
stories of canker worm, caterpillars, cold summer, fro- 
zen sap blight, etc, and to predict a failure of the fruit 
crop. ‘ We shall see,” as old Mr Ritchie used to 
Bay...... It seems that our custom of pelting a popular 
actress or singer with bouquets is almost unkuown in 
Eugland. Some enthusiastic young gentlemen were re- 
cently expelled from the Strand Theatre in London for 
throwing wreaths of flowers upon the stage, in honor of 
a popular actress, Miss Selby......An effort is going to 
be made by a company of American gentlemen, residing 
in Paris. to purchase a certain journal, which can be had 
for perhaps a sum of $50,000, to be devoted to the protec- 
tion of American interests. The journal will not pub- 
licly avow its policy. but will seize every occarion to put 
the French public right on America and American ques- 
tions......Mr. Jefferson never franked letters for any 
members of his family, and correspondents frequently 
enclosed in those directed to him, letters for some of his 
family, but Mr. Jefferson invariabiy gave notice of the 
fact to the postmaster of the place, and had the postage 
of all such letters charged to him......We dare say lit- 
tle Piccolomini can patter Italian as fast as a Morgan 
horse can trot, but her command of the English language 
is not surprising. Her reply toa band of serenaders at 
Troy, N. Y., was: *‘Sheentlemen, I am veer mooch 
obligee for dis coomplementz. I am veer poore speak 
Anglish, unt I feels shieepy.”...... Almost every day 
some queer way of committing suicide is noted. A lady 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, who had become unsettled in her 
mind from anxiety in matters of religion, attempted self- 
destruction by drinking boiling water from a tea-kettle. 
She was at last accounts recovering......Lord Miltoun, 
a gentleman whom nature failed to provide with legs, 
wished to be presented to Louis Napoleon with his wife 
and daughter. The morning of the day on which the 
presentation was to take place, the emperor sent word to 
Lord Cowley that he could pot receive Lord Mi:toun, as 
he heard he had no legs, and that he must sit while the 
emperor stood...... The author of “Childe Harold,” 
while in Italy, had a hemlet made for his own use in the 
battle-field of Greece. That identical article, never worn 
as originally intended, but which must have covered the 
brain of the great poet ‘“‘ many a time and oft,” is now 
the ornament of a house in South Boston. It is so 
small that pine heads out of ten trying it on would 
more than fill it...... Mr. Charles Phillips recently died 
suddenly at London, in the 73d year of his age. He was 
an Irish forensic orator, whose early speeches attracted a 
good deal of attention in their day, and are now de- 
claimed in the schoolhouses in the United States...... A 
recent letter from La Rochelle, France, says that the 
yield of the grape has been more abundant than drink- 
able water. Coopers were employed night and day, but 
being unable to supply the demand for casks the wine 
had to be converted into brandy...... The equestrian 
circus at Warsaw has been destroyed by fire; in a few 
hours the whole building was reduced to ashes. A num- 
ber of stags and ‘ learned” dogs perished in the flames. 
The howls of these poor animals were frightful, but it 
was impossible to get at them. The horses were all 
saved...... Hall's Journal of Health affirms that diseases 
come and go as do the fashions. Once, everybody had 
the dyspepsia, then clergyman’s sore throat was the 
rage, and now, don't every third person have some form 
of neuralgia? 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ports anp Poretry oF Vermont. Edited by Miss 
Maria Hemenway. Published by George A. Tuttle & 
Co., Rutland, Vt. pp. 400. 

This is an exceedingly neat edition of poems by natives 
of the Green Mountain State, embracing many sweet 
specimens of verse, and touching upon all themes, from 
lively to severe. We observe, appropriately set among 
the rest, that familiar and widely known poem, * The 
Old Canoe,” written by Miss Emily R. Page of Bradford, 
Vermont. 


SyMpois OF THE CaPiTaL: or, Civilization in New York. 
By A. D. Mayo. New York: Thatcher & Hutchinson. 
12mo. pp. 308. 1859. 

Taking the State of New York as the representative of 
the characteristic tendeucies of American society, the 
author expresses his views of city and country life, labor, 
inventions, money, education, the arts, crime, women, 
religion, etc. While dissenting from many of his views, 
we admit the ability with which the author handles his 
themes. For sale by A. Tompkins, 38 Coruhill, Boston. 


Tae Massacuusetts Reoister For 1859. By Adams, 
Sampson & Co., 91 Washington Street. 
An invaluable book of reference for State statistics, 
which should be on every man’s table. It is admirably 
arranged, aud contains a vast amount of information. 


New Music —Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington 
Street, have published. ** She who sleeps upon my heart,” 
a love song, written by Anson G. Chester. music by T. H. 
Hinton; ** The Power of Love.” a ballad, from Balfe’s 
new opera of Satanella; ‘Tell me, ye softly breathing 
gales,” music and words by Louise A. Denton; and 
* Mother Builey,”” song and chorus by Carl Lorenz. 


Anecpotes or Love. By Lota Montez. New York: 

Dick & Fitzgerald. l2mo. pp. 292. 1859. 

These anecdotes of love, or what is termed love by the 
Countess of Lausfeldt, though curious, are not new to 
well-read persons. They are amusing reading, though 
not arranged systematically or even narrated very felici- 
tously. 


Mason Tuorpe’s Scenes IN ARKANSAW. Illustrated by 
Darley. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
12mo. pp. 200. 

A collection of side-splitting stories, originally pub- 
lished in the “ Spirit of the Times,”” New York, and 
written by popular American authors, The volume has 
sixteen fire engravings from original designs by Darley 
in his best style. It contains some of the best comic 
so written. For sale by Phillips, Sampson & 

ton. 


Foreign Jutelligenee. 


Matters in General. 

The speech of the emperor of the French is still a sub- 
ject of discussion in political circles all over England and 
Europe, its ambiguities furnishing the text for various 
comments. ** Peace or war?” is still the all-absorbing 
question. People say that the manner of the emperor 
exhibits irresolution and even fear—and the slightest 
gesture of this inscrutable man is narrowly watched and 
commented. It is certain that in France he has lost a 
great deal of popularity. Capitalists, merchants, man- 
ufacturers, and agriculturalists are irritated at the fluc- 
tuations of property; the troops, those four hundred 
thousand tigers, are angry at having the sight of blood 
so often exhibited to them, and so often withdrawn. As 
for the courtiers, they have exhibited the grossest ingrat- 
itude towards their master Whenever the throne ap- 
peared in danger, they have pressed him for foreign 
appointments, anxious to get out of the way themselves 
and let him face the crisis. This §t was that drew from 
him the exclamation— vide se fair autour moi—(1 am 
left entirely alone). Our private letters from Paris ex- 
press the opinion that war is inevitable—that Napoleon 
could not avoid it if he would, and that the opening of 
hostilities is only a question of time. Perhaps while 
these lines are going through the press, the tocsin may 
have sounded—perhaps months may elapse before the 
crash of arms is heard. But if war occurs, it will cer- 
tainly be a bloody and extended one, involving all Eu- 
rope in its vortex. What will be the final result, no one 
can venture to predict. Yet Louis Napoleon is so able 
and so fortunate that even out of the seething cauldron 
of war he may pluck laurels and safety. The London 
Times, always confident, though not always reliable, 
emphatically supports another view of the que: 2. 
The Thunderer says: ‘* The emperor of the French has 
duly weighed this side and that, and the conclusion pro- 
bably is, that, without renouncing a sentiment or recall- 
ing a word, without loving Austria more, or less appre- 
ciating the glory of an Italian appanage or ally, the 
emperor of the French is not at present prepared to do 
battle with half Europe, even with the aid of the re- 
maining half. 


Count de Morny’s Speech. 

The passage in Count de Morny’s speech which raised 
the hopes of the friends of peace so high is quoted as 
follows: ‘ Have confidence when the emperor tells us, 
* Resume tranquilly your labors—peace, I hope, will not 
be disturbed. I will remain firm in the path of law, jus- 
tice, and national honor.’ And when, recollecting those 
celebrated words, * the empire is peace,’ he adds that 
‘peace cannot be disturbed except for the defence of 
great national interests,’ so many other considerations 
are added to dispel our i Religion. philosophy, 
civilization, credit, industry, have all made of peace the 
first benefit of modern society. The blood of the people 
is no longer lightly shed; war is the last resource of 
rights disregarded, and of honor offended. The greater 
number of difficulties are removed by diplomacy or 
solved by pacific arbitrament. Rapid international com- 
munication and publicity have created a new European 
power, with which all governments are forced to account; 
that power is public opinion. It may for a moment be 
undecided or mistaken, but it always ends by siding 
with justice, with right, and with humanity.” 


Prince Napoleon, 

Some people have seized upon the Sardinian marriage 
as an opportunity of paying respect to Prince Napoleon, 
by presenting themselves at the Palais Royal, when they 
would not for their lives be seen at the Tuileries. But 
this the emperor laughs to scorn. Prince Napoleon may 
have conquered to himself the men of the pen and 
palette—he may have a considerable party among the 
viveurs of Paris; and, in case of internal commotion, 
these are not to be despised; but the army, upon whose 
allegiance the emperor builds his most ambitious hopes, 
hates and despises the prince for his lack of courage in 
the Crimea. 


Campagna Museum. 

The Campagna Museum at Rome, which is, in fact, a 
resurrection of all that relates to the civil, religious, and 
military life of the classic countries of antiquity, will 
soon be lost to the country where it was formed. The 
unfortunate circumstances in which the Marquis Cam- 
pana is placed, and the claims which the papal govern- 
ment have upon the Museum, will necessitate the sale of 
its contents at no distant period. 


St. Petersburgh. 

The first number of a new military journal has just 
been published at St. Petersburgh. Its editors propose 
to examine into the abuses which exist in Russian mili- 
tary organization, and to seek out the means of reform- 
ing them. 


Resignation of Liszt. 

Liszt has resigned his post, which he has long held, of 
director of the opera at Wiemar. He has done this, it is 
said, from disgust at the failure of an opera called ‘* The 
Barber of Bagdad,” composed by a M. Cornelius, one of 
his pupils. 


British India. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart , has determined on al- 
lotting a sum of 75,000 rupees (.£7500) for the foundation 
of a hospital. to be styled the ** Victoria Charitable Dis- 
pensary,” in the town of Nowsaree, near Surat. 


New Dramatist. 

A new dramatic author, Mr. Sidney French, a young 
gentleman quite unknown to literary fame, is soon to 
produce his first work at the Lyceum, London, supported 
by Madame Celeste and other celebrities. 


The Austrian Troops. 

Those English officers who have had opportunities of 
examining the Austrian troops speak in very flattering 
terms of their ‘‘setting up.” and say that they have 
never cast eyes on more serviceable looking troops. 


WISTAR'S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
WISTAR'S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
WISTAR'S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


THE BEST REMEDY 
THE BEST REMEDY 
THE BEST REMEDY 
THE BEST REMEDY 
THE BEST REMEDY 


For Coughs, Colds and Influenza. 
For Coughs, Colds and Influenza. 
For Coughs, Colds and Influenza. 
For Coughs, Colds and Influenza. 
For Coughs, Colds and Influenza. 

A CERTAIN REMEDY 

A CERTAIN REMEDY 

A CERTAIN REMEDY 

A CERTAIN REMEDY 

A CERTAIN REMEDY 


For Whooping Cough, Croup and Asthma, 
For Whooping Cough, Croup and Asthma. 
For Whooping Cough, Croup and Asthma. 
For Whooping Cough, Croup and Asthma. 
For Wheoping Cough, Croup and Asthma. 


A SURE CURE 

A SURE CURE 

A SURE CURE 

A SURE CURE 

A SURE CURE 
For Bronchitis and Sore Throat, 
For Bronchitis and Sore Throat, 
For Bronchitis and Sore Throat, 
For Bronchitis and Sore Throat, 
For Bronchitis and Sore Throat, 


A SOVEREIGN BALM 
A SOVEREIGN BALM 
A SOVEREIGN BALM 
A SOVEREIGN KALM 
A SOVEREIGN BALM 


For all Affections of the Throat and Lungs. 
For all Affections of the Throat and Lungs. 
For all Affections of the Throat and Lungs. 
For all Affections of the Throat and Lungs. 
For all A ffections of the Throat and Lungs. 


IT RELIEVES AT ONCE. 
IT RELIEVES AT ONCE. 
IT RELIEVES AT ONCE. 
IT RELIEVES AT ONCE. 
IT RELIEVES AT ONCE. 


IT EFFECTS 


A PERMANENT CURE. 
A PERMANENT CURE. 
A PERMANENT CURE. 
A PERMANENT CURE. 
A PERMANENT CURE. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


The only genuine has the written signature of 
‘“T. Burts,” as well as the printed name of the Proptie- 
tors, SELH W. FOWLE, & Co, Boston, on the out- 
side wrapper, therefore be not deceived. 


FOR SALE BY 
A. B. & D. SANDS & Co , New York. 
BARNES & PARK, New York. 
F. C. WELLS & Co., New York. 
HEGEMAN & Co , New York. 
SUHIEFFELIN BROTHERS & Co., New York. 
McKES30N & ROBBINS, New York. 
HARRAL, RISLEY & KiTCHEN, New York. 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & Co , Boston. 
M. & BURR & Uo, Boston. 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 
T. W. DYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia. 
LEE, SISSON & Co., Hartford. 
J. M. B. McNARY, Hartford. 
J. BALCH & SON, Providence. 
EARL P. MASON & Co., Providence 
CANBY, GILPIN & Co., Baltimore. 
Z. D GILMAN, Washington. 
DEXTER & NELLEGAR, Albany, 
W. E. HAGAN & Co., Troy. 
DAVID SCOIT, Worcerter. 
M. B GREEN & Co , Worcester. 
JAMES GREEN, Worcester. 
ROLULNS & Co., Concord, N. H. 


AND IN 


ALL OTHER PLACES. 
ALL OTHER PLACES. 
ALL OTHER PLACES. 
OTHER PLACES. 
&e. &e. &e. &e. &e. 
&e. &e. &e. &e. &e. 
&e. &e. &e &e. &e. 
&e. &e. &e. &e. &e. 
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Tees FOR ADVERTISING.— Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their publication, as our large 
edition ovcuples fourteen days fn printing Address 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 22 Winter Street. 


NOTICE. 


f\HE POST OFFICE is removed to the corner of 

Summer and Chauncy Streets. Tron boxes, for the 
reception of letters for the mails, are placed on the first 
floor of the Exchange, on the north side of the Old State 
House, State Street, on the corner of Commercial and 
State Streets (opposite the Custom House), and at the 


west end of Quincy Market. 
NAHUM CAPEN, P. M. 
Post Office, Boston. 2w 12 


THE 
BEST PLACE IN BOSTON 


is 
NO. 66 HANOVER STREET, 


TO BUY 
Silks, 
Shawls, 
Capes, 
Mantillas, 
Talmas, 
Scarfs, 


And every description of Foreign and Domestic 


DRESS GOODS FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
The richest and latest styles of silks, and the newest 
patterns of every kind of OUTSIDE GARMENT, suited 
to the season, are received at this establishment by every 
STEAMER FROM EUROPE, 
Immediately upon arrival at this port or at New York. 
Lapiss are particularly invited to examine this immense 
stock of 
NEW SPRING GOODS, 
Which will be sold at such prices as will suit every 
customer 
No. 66 Hanover Street, 
Under the American House, BOSTON. 
12 A J. GRIFFIN, Proprietor. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
M. J. WHIPPLE & Co., 35 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
HOLESALE and Retail Dealers in supplies for Ar- 
\ tists and Painters, including Winsor & Newton's 
superior Tube Oil Colors, Canvass, Moist and Water 
Colors, Powder Colors, and all other materials of the finest 
quality, for the use of artists, either in oil or water colors. 
M. J. W. & Co. give their particular attention to the 
sale of Artists’ Materials especially, and their stock of the 
best quality in this respect, is the largest and most 
comprehensive to be found in this city, and 
is not surpassed by that of any other stock in this 
country. 
A liberal discount to the Trade and others tages in 
quantities. 1 


MARK YOUR CLOTHING! 
NAMES CUT IN STENCILS IN 


OW English, 


Htalic and Roman Letters, 
with the best and most reliable INDELIBLE INK, for 
marking Clothing, Cards, Booka, ete., at 
METCALE’S STENCIL ROOMS, 
45 1-2 Salem Street, Boston. 


Business Plates, Steel Stamps and Brands, made to or- 
der. Brass Alphabets and Figures, INDELIBLE INK, 
thin Brass and Stencil Stock, wholesale and retail. Plates 
for Clothing cut in a few minutes at any time. 12 


LOCKWOOD, LUMB & Co., 


PLUMBERS, 
48 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 
Directly opposite Franklin Statue. 
Plumbing work of all descriptions done 
PROMPTLY and at 
Reasonable Prices. 
OUR MOTTO: 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


**HARD TIMES NO MORE” 
Py person (Lady or Gentleman) in the United States, 
possessing a small capital of from $3 to $7, can en- 
ter into an easy and respectable business, by which from 
$5 to $10 per day can be realized. For particulars, ad- 
dress, (with stamp), W. R. ACTON, & Co. 
4w 12 41 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


The best Shaving and Toilet Soaps 


EVER USED. 

1 ROWN WINDSOR, Glycerine, Honey Skin and Al- 

mond, by Rimmel, the best soap maker in the world, 

at fifty cents per pound—and the Shaving Soap by 

Cleaver. Also, Tooth Powder and Soap, receiving the 
highest recommendations. 

SHELL DRESS COMBS of the latest French styles; 

also a large assortment of patterns of our own manufac- 


ture, at 
A. 8. JORDAN’S 


COMB, TOILET AND PERFUMERY STORE, 
191 Washington Street. 12 


Opposite Tremont House, Boston. 
\ E have received 100 Cartons New Styles SPRING 
BONNET RIBBONS. 

Ai Invoice of RUCHES, all styles. 

A Invoice of LACES, all styles. 

An Lovoice of LINING SILKS. 

An Invoice of BLACK VELVET RIBBONS. 

Best FRENCIL KID GLOVES, 63 cents a pair. 

LINEN CAMBRIC TIDKFS. at prices to suit all. 

COLLARS, SLEEVES, SETTS, LACES, EDGEINGS, 
HOSE, GLOVES, CAMBRICS, MUSLINS, ete., at prices 
which we warrant to give entire satisfaction. 
12 CUSHMAN & BROOKS. 

JICTURES FOR GRECIAN AND ANTIQUE 

PAINTING are only published by 
J. E. TILTON & Co., 
161 Washington Street, Boston, 

Who forward them, postpaid (with full and special direc- 
tions how to paint). to any address. Send fora list and 
other information gratis. 

Dealers and teachers supplied. 


8 eow3m. 


MEERSCHAUM 
| hg S AND TUBES of every variety of style and 
finish. Also, TRIMMINGS and FRENCIT WOOD 
PIPES. Pipes MOUNTED and repaired at short notice. 
F. BROWN, Apothecary, 
No. 68 Washington Street. 


4w 12 


JOHN JOHNSON. 
NEW CONFECTIONABY 


— AND— 
RESTAURANT. 


HE subscriber would inform the pablic of Boston 

and vicinity that he has just fitted up, at great 
expense, with every convenience, a new and elegant 
RESTAURANT and ICE CREAM SALOON, and is 
prepared to supply the trade geverally with 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN CONFECTIONARY. 


Having put in machinery for manufacturing by steam 
power, he flatters himself that with his “ unequalled 
facilities” he caunot be surpassed in “ price or quality.” 

Every description of Cunfectionary on hand. Families 
supplied with Meats, Pastry, Jellies, Ice Creams, Table 
Ornaments, Frozen Pudding, etc, etc , at the lowest 
prices. Stores supplied. Goods packed and delivered 
anywhere within the city free of charge. 


JOHN JOHNSON, 
No. 4 Tremont Row, 
(Opposite head of Hanover Street.) 
CHARLES COPELAND, Special Partner. 2w 12 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, 


—AND— 


COLLECTION OFFICE, 
No. 25 State Strect. 
OANS negotiated, and all other business connected 


4 with the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and Gen- 
eral Brokerage Business. 


COLLECTIONS 
Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. 


UNCURRENT FUNDS 
Bought at the lowest rates, and DRAFTS for sale on all 
the principal cities. 
LAND WARRANTS bought and for sale. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
Collections from Correspondents will be remitted for 
on day of payment, as directed. 


WM. F. DAVIS, JOSEPH W. DAVIS, 
eowly 12 Attorney. 25 State St., Boston. 


A NEW PORTABLE GAS APPARATUS. 


JHE attention of the public and especially all persons 
who reside in the country, is respectfully called to 
an excellent and simple gas machine, invented and pa- 
tented by Mr O. P. Drake of this city. There are many 
people who live in the country and out of the reach of 
coal-gas mains, who have five residences and all the com- 
forts that money can procure, and yet are obliged to use 
oil and fluid for artificial light, and who would be glad 
to introduce gas into their establishments. if they could 
procure what they want. This want can be supplied by 
using Mr. Drake's Portable Gas Machines, which are man- 
ufactured and for sale by the Benzole Gas Works, and 
can be seen at their office, No. 15 Winter Street, Boston. 
Benzotine—A new article for removing grease or oil 
stains from silk, satin, velvet, carpets, kid gloves, books, 
paper, and all kinds of garments. I¢ will not injure the 
most delicate fabrics. Try it. For sale, wholesale and 
retail, at office of the Benzole Gas Works, No. 15 Winter 
Street, Boston. 2 O. P. DRAKE, Agent. 


A Valuable Remedy. 


66 HE Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam, prepared b 

the well known druggists, Messrs. Reed, Cutler 4 
Co., of this city, is, we have good authority for stating, 
ove of the best remedies for Coughs, Colds, and all Pul- 
monary Complaints, ever offered to the public. Jt has 
stood the best of alt tests—time, and has sustained its rep- 
utation for more than THIRTY YEARS. 

Physicians of the high:st respectability prescribe it, 
and thousands of families keep it on hand as a standard 
family medicine.’’— Boston Journal, 

Inquire for the article by its wHoLt Name, 

VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM.” 

Prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Druggists, 
33 India Street, Boston, Mass., and sold by apothecaries 
and generally. Price. large size, $1; 
small size, 50 cents. li4dwam S12 


REMOVAL AND OPENING 

F a new and much needed [nstitute for the success- 
ful treatment of Cugvature, Cuest AND AB- 
DOMINAL WEAKNESS, and like diseases. This principle 
will restore the lost balance of power and cure without 
medicine! The subscriber's new invention sustains the 
weakened organs, supplies rest and exercise without the 
fatigue of exertion, and restores the most perfect ** free- 
dom of motion,” relief being immediate, however young 
or feeble the patient may be. [[>> Ladies attended by 

Miss ANNA J. Witson. Consultation free. 

No. 54 Essex Street. 4w ll DR. N. WILSON. 


MAYO & COX, 
CONFECTIONERS, 


No. 2 Bowdoin Square Block, 

(Near the Revere House), BOSTON. 
(>> Plain and Fancy Cake, Pastry, Ice Creams, Sherbert, 
Frozen Puddings, Jellies and Confectionary, of 
superior quality constantly on hand. 
PARTIES and FAMILIES supplied at short notice, and 

with punctuality. 4w ll 


BUSINESS EDUCATION, 

And aid in obtaining EMPLOYMENT when qualified. 
At the New Rooms of French’s Commercial 
Institute, 289 Washington Street. 
Superior advantages are afforded students in PeNMANsuIP, 
Book-KEEPING, etc. Upwards of five thousand students 
have graduated at this Institute, hundreds of whom are 
now filling situations of trust and profit. Stndents re- 


ceive separate instruction, and can commence at any 
time. 2w ll CHAS. FRENCH, A. M., Principal. 


Consumption of the Blood, or Anemia, 
N this common and dangerous disease, the blood loses 
its vitality, ceases to nourish the system, and to stim- 
ulate the organs to health» activity. The Protoxide of 
Iron, in the PERUVIAN SYRUP, supplies the deficient 
element, and the blood receives new life, with a conse- 
quent restoration of the bodily vigor, the return of appe- 
tite, and the hue of health. 


DESIGNING AND WOOD ENGRAVING, 
KILBURN & MALLORY, 
96 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Rerer To Picrortat. 8m 12 
GRAY’S $380. 
Double Thread Sewing Machine. 
L.. TURNER, Agt., No. 63 Court St. 12 


OM(EOPATHIC BOOKS AND MEDICINES, whole- 
sale and retail. Phonographic and Phonotipic 
works Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, Theological 
and Philesophical. For sale. wholesale and retail. by 

No. 3 Beacon Street. Zw 12 OLIS CLAPP. 


JONAS WHITCOMB’S 


REMEDY FOR ASTHMA. 


REPARED from a German recipe, obtained by the 
late Jonas Whitcomb, in Europe. It is well known 
to have alleviated this disorder in his case, when all other 
appliances of medical skill had been abandoned by him 
in despair. In no case of purely Asthmatic character 
has it fuiled to give immediate relief, and it has effected 
many permanent cures. Within the past two years this 
remedy has been used in thousands of cases, with as- 
tonishing and uniform success. It contains no poison- 
ous or injurious properties whatever. An infant may 
take it with perfect safety. 


The following certificates, from gentlemen of high re- 
spectability, furnish conclusive evidence of the power of 


this remedy: 
Asthma. Asthma. 
[Letter from a lawyer in Newburyport, Mass.] 
Newsuryport, Feb. 26, 1856. 

Joseru Burnett, Esq.—Dear Sir: It is now nearly 
twelve months since 1 received the first bottle of your 
valuable medicine for the cure of the Asthma. For thir- 
teen years I suffered with the Asthma. and during that 
time there were but few months in which I did not suffer 
with a paroxysm that entirely prostrated me for two 
or three days, and sometimes longer. I will say, that 
from the time I took the first dose of your ** Remedy ” 
to the present hour I have not had a bad attack, and 
now my 8s) stem is so free from it that the most active ex- 
ercise and exposure seldom has any other effect than to 
slightly restrict the lungs. Your medicine soon dispels 
that sensation, and I can safely claim a general release 
from the tormentor. Please accept my gratitude for the 
great blessing. and believe me that I shall endeavor to 
introduce the Remedy whenever opportunity occurs. 
With great respect, your obedient servant, 

J. H. BRAGDON. 


Asthma. Asthma. 
Lawiston, Me., April 22. 1858. 
Messrs. Burnett & Co.—Gentlemen: For the last 
seven years I have been troubled with the Asthma, and 
last fall and first of the winter I was so sick that 1 was 
unable to work for four months. Three months ago I 
was induced to buy a bottle of Whitcomb’s Remedy. It 
has done me much good. I have had but one slight at- 
tack of it for six weeks, which was checked by one dose 


of the Remedy. 
Yours with respect, HLOSEA B. RIPLEY. 


Asthma. Asthma. 
[Letter from a Clergyman.] 
Wapssoro’ Vr., May 12, 1857. 

Mr. Burnett :—I take pleasure in stating the wonder- 
ful effects of ** Whitcomb’s Remedy for the Asthma” on 
my wife. She has suffered tor years, more than my pen 
can describe, with the spasmodic form of that terrible 
disease. I consulted numerous physicians of the highest 
celebrity to little or no purpose. As often as ten or 
twelve times in a year she was brought to the very gates 
of death, requiring two or three watchers, sometimes, 
for several days and nights in succession. At times, for 
hours it would seem as if every breath must be the last. 
We were obliged to open doors and windows in mid-win- 
ter, and resort to every expedient that affection could 
devise, to keep her alive. At one time she was so far 
gone that her physician cvuld not count her pulse. At 
length I heard of ** Whitcomb’s Remedy.” It acted like 
acharm: it enabled her to sleep quietly in a tew min- 
utes, and nearly broke up the disease. I keep it con- 
stantly on hand; and though it has not cured her, it has 
done wonders in the way of relief. I am a Methodist 
clergyman, stationed here. I shall be happy to answer 
any inquiries respecting her case, and you are at liberty 
to make any use of the foregoing facts that will benefit 
the afflicted. Yours truly, KIMBALL HADLEY. 


Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy is prepared only by JOSEPH 
BURNECT & CO., No. 27 CenTRAL Srreet, Boston, and 
sold by all druggists. 

UNE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 


For sale by all Druggists throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 


{G> Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for Asthma is prepared 
by Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Co, Boston, one of the 
most respectable firms in the United States. The com- 
plete success which has attended its use is fairly shown 
by the great number of reliable certificates which accom- 
pany each parcel. Many distinguished medical geptle- 
men bave used itin the treatment of the above-named 
complaint, and have given it their unqualified approba- 
tion.— Boston Post. 2w 1 


N ARRIAGE AND VISITING CARDS 
FASHIONABLY ENGRAVED BY 
E. A. TEULON, 
149 1-2 WASHINGTON STREET. ..... BOSTON, 
Directly opposite the Old South Uhurch, 
Successor in the Card Engraving Department to 


MR. N. D. COTTON. 


Parties desiring Bridal Cards, Envelopes, Cake Boxes, 
etc., are respectfully invited to examine my specimens, 
conditions, etc. A choice lot of Mourning Note Paper 
and Envelopes on hand. 

E A. TEULON will allow a liberal discount from his 
own prices On all jobs exceeding $20 in value. Save this 
advertisement, and call at £49 1-2 Washington 
St., Boston, directly opposite the Old South Un _— 

6m. 


THE SPRING TERM 


( F the FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE opens March 
ljth. Board, and Tuition in common English, 14 


FOUSEL’S 
PABULUM™ 
VITA, 
A SIMPLE but scientific combination of vegetable 


extracts, requiring only to be known and used to 
become the first resort in cases of 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Colds, Chronic Cough, 
Bleeding of the Lungs, Soreness of the 
Chest, Hoarseness, and all Pul- 
monary or Bronchial Disease. 


Unlike other preparations offered to the public. it is 
free from opium and other deleterious drugs or minerals, 
calculated only to soothe avd lull the unsuspecting pa- 
tient into security while the insidious disease still 
marches on its destroying way. Neither is it adminis- 
tered in large and nauseous doses. 

It is the discovery of an eminent French physician, 
and testimoniais of the highest character prove its effica- 
cy. Many eminent physicians are using it in their prac- 
tice with the most satisfactory results. 

Price $2 per bottle, trial bottles $1. Sent by mail to 
any part of the country, free from postage. 

F. J. LAFORME, Sole Agent. at Weeks & Potter’s, 154 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and for sale by all 
apothecaries. 


Below is another testimonial. from a well known source, 
as to its remarkable efficacy, being an extract from a let- 
ter received by the agent from Mr. Charies Bass, formerly 
of the Boston Theatre. 


Hamitton, Canapa West, Jan. 26, 1859. 

** While laboring under a violent affection of the lungs, 
with my bronchial organs almost entirely closed, and at- 
tended by a most distressing perpetual cough, I derived 
incalculable benefit from the use of that medicine (Fou- 
sel’s Pabulum Vite). Though so severely afflicted, by 
three days’ use of this medicine I was greatly relieved, 
and less than one bottle effected a perfect cure. I feel 
under the deepest gratitude to my excellent physician, 
of your city, for recommending it to my notice. 

* One of my children being troubled with an affection 
of the lungs, I beg you to forward me two bottles imme- 
diately, by express, for my tumily use.” 12 


WISTAR'S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 

HIS REMEDY has long commended itself to the 

most favo:able opinion of all by its remarkable effica- 
cy in relieving, healing acd curing the most obstinate 
and painful cases of Coucns, Co_ps, InFLueNnza, Sone 
THROAT, INFLAMMATION OF THE LuNGs, Broncuitis, WHOOP- 
1nG Coucu, and Croup, while CONSUMPTION in many 
inst has bed to its influence when all other 
known remedies had fuiled to relieve. 

The wide-spread and general use of this Balsam, to- 
gether with the great good it has performed for the last 
quarter of a century, proves emphatically that the past 
has discovered no remedy approaching it in value. 

The only Genuine is prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & 
CO., Boston, and is for sale everywhere. 7 3m. 


PIONEER CLOTHING. EMPORIUM. 
MEN'S AND BOYS’ 
CLOTHING, 
FURNISHING GOODS, 


HATS, CAPS, &c., &c., 


In all their varieties of Material, Fabric, Style and Pricer, 
to suit the taste and means of every class of purchasers. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & Co., 
OAK HALL, 32 AND 34 NORTH ST., BOSTON. 12 


REMOVED. 


I. M. SINGER & CO. 


ESPECTFULLY inform their friends and the public 
geuerally, that they have leased the Store No. 69 
Hanover Street, corner of Elm, directly under their for- 
mer office, where they are now prepared to exhibit their 
numerous Mactines to all who favor us with a call. We 
call the attention of all who are in search of Machines 
for family use, to call and examine our letter A machine, 
which is of an entire new construction throughout; for 
neatness, durability and speed it cannot be surpassed; in 
short, it takes the palm off all others in the worid. The 
great centre of attraction now is our new salesroom, the 
public will come where they are received with attention. 
Don’t forget the number, 69 Hanover Street, corner of 
Elm, directly opposite the American House. 
1. M. SINGER CO. 


4w 9 B. TROTT, Agent. 


$2 5), IMPROVED 
 Self-Adjustable Noiseless 


CARPET SWEEPER, 
with the Patent Wheel, which will not wear out the Car- 
pet. For sale at all the Carpet and House Furnisning 
Stores in Boston, and by 

H. 8. CHAPMAN & Co, 
Mauufuacturers, 
Ne. 935 1-2 Water Street. 1m 9 


weeks, for $32 50 in advance. Superb brick buildings, 
with separate departmeuts for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Students thoroughly prepared for College, for the Count- 
ing-Room, for Teaching. and for all the active duties of 
life. For Circulars, or for Rooms, apply to the Principal. 
REV. JOSEPH E. KING, 
2w ll Fort Edward, New York. 


LADIES’ FRENCH CALF 
3 Sole Water-Proof Button Boots, 
(Warranted), $2 75. 
English Lasting Thick Sole Congress, 
(Warranted), $1 00. 
2w ll At TITCOMB’'S, 399 Washington St., Boston. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
AT NORTON, MASS. 
rU\HE summer term of this institution will ¢ 


THE AMERICAN HOUSE, 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
I$ THE LARGEST AND BEST ARRANGED HOTEL 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Possessing all the modern improvements and conveniences 
for the accommodstion of the travelling public. 


8 eow3m. LEWIS RICE, Propricter. 


\ 7 ANTED,— Agents in every county in the United 
States and Canadas to sell by subscription the very 
best books published. A small cupital only is required, 
and large profits can be made For full particulars ad- 
dress LEAKY & GETZ, Publishers, 
6w 9 224 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


April 7th. and coutinue fourteen weeks. Applica- 
tions for admission may be addressed, in term time, to 
the principal, MRS. U. C. METCALF, and inp vacation 
(from 16th March to 7th of April) to the subscriber, 

2w* ll Z. KELLY, Secretary. 


WRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, etc. 


MISSES S.M. MCINTIRE & S.B. KIDDER, 
No. 3t Scuoo. Street (Savings Bank Building), 
Continue to instruct Ladies and Misses in Writina, 
Book-KerPing, Brancues, Music, ete. Most of 
the Lady Book-keepers in this city and vicinity received 
their instruction from Miss Mclutire. Students atded in 
obtaining employment. 3w 


TRAVELLING PASSPORTS, 
ERSONS going abroad can be furnished with Travel- 
ling Passports by applying to 
JOHN E. M. GILLEY, 
Sw. 10 No. 8 Old State House, Boston. 


EWARE OF BASE IMITATIONS! Use 
WATTS & CO.'S genuine article for the cure of 
PILES. F. BROWN, Apothecary, Agent, 

4w 10 No. 68 Washington Street. corner State. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
agri Tight Stitch Machines. Price $25 to #35. 


Also PRATT'S Improved Carpet Sweepers. Prive $250. 
Agents wanted. Apply at 54 Elm Street. 8w ll 
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WELLINGTON COLLEGE, ENGLAND. 

We present on this page a fine specimen of 
modern English architecture, Wellington Col- 
lege, the corner stone of which was laid in 1856, 
by the queen in person, who recently attended 
the ceremonies of its dedication’ and opening. 
It is designed as 2 free college, and has been erect- 
ed and endowed by subscription. The project 
was set on foot soon after the death of the grand 
duke, as the most fitting memorial to his memo- 
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THE NEW WELLINGTON COLLEGE, SANDHURST, ENGLAND. 


ry. Subscriptions speedily poured in, and the 
committee soon found themselves in a position to 
commence operations. Ornamental grounds and 
roadways have been laid out, and a lake of 
about twenty acres in extent is intended to be 
formed on the north side of the building. The 
main tower is 120 feet high, and from it the view 
is said to be one of the most pleasing that can be 
conceived. On one side Windsor Castle can be 
seen with great distinctness, and on the other 


the view of the counties of Surrey and Hants is 
grand and extensive. The arrangements in the 
interior of the college are quite in character with 
the building. The warming and ventilation will 
be carried on upon the best conceivable princi- 
ples. Above the principal entrances on the north 
and south appear the arms of England; below 
these is the inscription ‘‘ Wellington,” and in the 
quadrangle are again to be seen, beautifully carv- 
ed in stone, the English arms, with the initials 
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GRAND SQUARE OF RUMELIJEH, CAIRO, EGYPT. 


“A.W.” (Arthur Wellington), and the motto 
“ Virtutis fortuna comes,” (Fortune the companion 
of courage and virtue). Messrs. Holland, the 
contractors, have carried out the designs of Mr. 
Shaw, the architect, in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. The building is capable of accommodating 
240 students, but this number can only be receiv- 
ed by the maintenance of the establishment being 
considerably augmented. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the institution will be liberally endowed. 
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[See page 190 ] 


